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mys High Command Reorganized 


To Clear 





BR oR ae 


bP TURES showing American troops in training on the British West Indies island of 
@d arrived this week. This one shows a unit coming into position with a machine gun. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





to Microfilm Mail 


x a 


lt Fly It to Bases 


are well underway to set up plants at centralized points 
Wnited States for the purpose of transferring soldiers’ letters 
pfilms. Letters written to soldiers stationed at distant bases 
ttransferred to the film and the films flown to the bases where 


st Pointers 


ds in May 


Ci s of 1942, West Point, will | 


mated May 29 instead of June | 


class numbers 378 cadets. | 

fy Academy graduates will | 

to report soon after grad- | 

to the service schools of ‘their | 
Hive branches, for specialized 
Mion. The course for Infantry | 
will begin June 14; for} 

fy, Coast Artillery, Signal Corps | 

neers June 15; and for Field | 

y une 18. 

lates of the Military Academy | 
detailed in Air Corps will | 
June 3 to the Air Corps Civil 
ry Flying Schools for flying | 


graduates of the ROTC will | 
ped with graduates of the 
yY Academy in immediate as- 
to service schools. Other 
Braduates will be assigned to 
Schools at varying dates 
m the summer. 


Cross, USO 
le Duties 


4 | 
American Red Crost and USO 
}& joint statement defining 
mevices which each organization 
®to the nation’s armed forces. 





ment was signed by Chair- | 


an H. Davis of the Red | 

an weal Sibley, president 
Statement declares that the 
S is responsible for welfare 
to units of the armed forces 
On Or on active duty in the 
r proceeding in transit as 
of an organized body under 
The Red Cross, it is agreed, 

= esponsible for social service 
tional program in military 


—~e 
e 


plants are 


| 000 pieces a day. 


| The soldier will 





hospitals. 


other plants will transfer the letters 
to photographic paper for instant de- 
livery to the soldiers. 
Citing his personal 
with bad mail delivery during 
first World War, Secretary Stimson 
at a press conference Thursday said 
that his sad experience in that war 
will not be repeated for soldiers in 
this one. He said that the timely 


experience 


: 
regeipt of letters from home is sec- | 


ond only to good food as a factor in 
Army Morale, and that he will see 
| to it that the plans for microfilming 
soldier letters are expedited. 

He warned, however, that the 
not yet ready and some 
time will necessarily 


the first letters are filmed. 


The hard pressed Army mail serv- 


ice at present employs about 1000 en- 
| listed men and 100 officers and the 
rate of mail delivery 
At present mail service 
Peninsula, P. I., where there 
been a slight disruption of service 
The Army postal service is in the 
AGO under Brig. Gen. Wm. C. Rose. 
To the folks back home, he asked | 
the following as an address for each 
piece of mail directed to a soldier: 
Name and grade of soldier (Corp 
John Smith); serial number, if 
known; complete military organiza- 
tion (Co. B, 373d Infantry); and 
Army post office number (APO 141). 
know the 
Postmaster, as San Francisco, Calif. 
and should notify his correspondents. 


| The name of the foreign city should 


not be given. Only three cents post- 
age is required. 





Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 








the } 


elapse before 


is about 1,000,- | 


is given 
to all American bases except Bataan | 
has | 


correct | 


bE | 


AEFs Insured 
By Wireless 


American 
seas, 


soldiers serving over- 
fighting with General Mac- 
Arthur in Bataan, at duty on for- 


S. defense bases, can take out 
tional Service life insurance by radio. 
They can just turn the application 
over to Army radio. 

The radio-application plan 
effected for the purpose of assuring 





der the National Service Life Insur- 
|}ance Act of 1940, as amended and 
| approved Dec. 20, 1941. 





NO WORDS MINCED 


Special to Army Times 

CAMP POLK, La. — Mess 
sergeant of the 703rd Tank 
Destroyer Battalion leaves no 
room for argument when he 
gives an order. He’s posted 
a sign on ‘the door of the 
kitchen storeroom, reading: 

“Everyone will keep out of 
3toreroom unless authorized 
to do so.” 





. i 


eign soil or stationed at far-flung U. | 
Na- | 


was | 


those in foreign service the benefits | 
granted to all military personnel un-| 








| om . 


Every American soldier who goes | 
a 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| into of 


a package 
that 


time spell the difference between life 
and death. 

Twelve sulfanilamide tablets in a 
special spill-proof metal box, con- 
stituting an initial dose of the most 
| effective chemical agent to prevent 
| infection known to modern medical 
| science, are a standard addition to 
| the first aid equipment of all troops 
going into a combat area. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
| bor provided the Army with the first 
| demonstration of the efficacy of the 
drug under war conditions, although 


theatre operations 


of 


is 
sul- 
some- 


equipped with 


fanilamide tablets may 


MeNair, 


Paper-jam from Channels 


Arnold and Somervell 


Now Big 3 Under General Marshall 


To Head Ground, 


The President opened 


Air, SOS Forces 


three broad highways of command 


| through War Department administration this week with his order 
for reorganization of the high command from General George C. 


| Marshall down. The move created a “big three” 


rific emphasis to bear on 
| Corps. Secretary of War 
said that the place of Air 
the new organization 
| great importance in 
to be an air war.” 
The big three are Lt. Gen. Lest 
| McNair, ground forces commander; 
Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, air one 
commander, and Maj. Gen. Breho 
Somervell, service of supply 
|commander. Over them 


the Air 
Stimson 
Corps in | 
indicates 


are the} 


Chief of Staff and the General Staff | 


(4 G’s and War Plans); 
are broadly 
tions some of 
nounced. For example, Maj. 
Courtney H. Hodges, until March 9, 
Chief of Infantry, will be “Replace- 
ment and School Commander,” 
post for which his experience as 
commander of the great Infantry 
School at Benning, prepared him. 
The move at one stroke reduces 
the number of officers on the gen- 
eral staff from 500 to 98, 
{many for important tactical 
Of the 38, it is important 
that 19 are air 


under them 


them as yet 


posts. 


which the nation is engaged. The 
60 other staff officers are equally 
divided between ground, air and SOS. 

Most of the functions of GHQ in 
command, tactics, etc., will be trans- 
ferred to War Plans. 

The two great objectives of 
move, Secretary Stimson said, are 
first, to cut through red tape and 
take a burden of administration off 
the shoulders of the Chief of Staff 
so that he can get on with the war, 
and second, to give the Air Corps 
its proper place in an “air war.” 
Actually, it will open three broad 
channels of command and will lift 


the 





the speed limit in paper work which | on June 14th. 


has always had 
throttle action. During peace times, 
the Secretary said, paper work has 
multiplied and “now that there is a 
war, it has swamped the officers 
whose real wartime function is to 
act as technical advisers of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Only anomaly in the new set-up is 
that General Somervell will be under 
two masters according to functions 
of his office. He will be responsible 
|to Under Secretary Patterson for 
certain matters of procurement and 
under the Chief of Staff for others 
Air Corps procurement will not be in 
his hands. It will be a matter be- 
tween the Chief of the Air Forces 
and Under Secretary Patterson 

In broad outline, the plan 
follows: 

The purpose 


a tendency to 


is as 
sought in the reor- 
ganization is unity and celerity of 
control, a broad decentralization of 
| detail, and a more intimate relation- 
ship between air and ground fight- 
ing. In brief, the reorganization 
groups Army activities within the 
|continental United States under 
| three heads, a Commander of all Air 
| Forces, a Commander of all Ground 
| (See REORGANIZATION, Page 2) 


Sulfanilamide Goes to War. 


| it had been adopted as standard first 
| aid equipment some time before 
In the World War 


i wounds proved fatal despite 
| most advanced therapy of the day. 
In the Honolulu attack, virtually all 
of the abdominal cases which sur- 
vived shock to undergo operative 
recovered, according to Medical 
Corps officials. 

Personnel of each unit to which 
the drug is issued receives instruc- 
tions as to its proper use from the 
attached medical officer. Careful 
checks are made periodically to 
verify its possession by each in- 
dividual soldier. - 





its | 
“what sates 


departmentalized func- | 
unan- | 

Gen. | 
4 } 


| Knox, Ky., 


freeing | 


to note | 
force officers again | 
pointing the character of the war in | 





| be published for 


|4he opening of the officer 


approximately | 
80 per cent of perforating abdominal | 
the | 


treatment with sulfanilamide therapy | 





in command under 


y 


7th Armored 
Formed at Polk 


(S08) | Organization of the 7th Armored 


Division at Camp Polk, La., was an- 
nounced Thursday by the War De- 
partment, Brig. Gen. Lindsay McD. 
Silvester commanding. 

The Division, with a man-power 
strength of more than 10,000 officers 
and men, was the second armored 
division to be organized this year, 
the 6th having been formed at Fort 
Feb. 15th, 

Officers required for the new di- 
vision are being furnished from 
among those now on duty under the 

Nhief of the Armored Force, and en- 
listed cadres are also being furnished 
from units under his control. 


Song Contest Has 
3 Weeks to Run 


The Defense Savings marching 
song contest recently announced 
closes March 28th. Officials are 
urging contestants to get their words 
in now all entries postmarked 
later than March 28th will not be 
accepted. 

The winning verses will be set to 
music by a noted composer and will 
the Treasury De- 

broadcast in con- 
Flag Day ceremonies 


and 
with 


partment 
nection 


Send words (two 
chorus) to the 
March Committee, 
ment, Washington, 


verses and one 
Defense Savings 
Treasury Depart- 
mm S 


Seek Material 
For Officers 


Préliminary training to 
enlisted men for officer candidate 
schools now being provided at 
RTC’s, War Department an- 
nounced 

Enlisted men who show promise 
of making good officer material may 
be assigned by their commanding of- 
ficers to special studies fitting them 
for officer candidate schools. These 
studies vary in different arms and 
services. 

In cases where there is an interval 
between completion of the training 
period at a RTC and the opening 
of an officer candidate school, men 
who have shown special promise are 
held for further training pending 
candidate 
which they are trying to 


prepare 


is 
the 


school for 
quality. 





The tablets prepared for Army use 


are to be taken internally. The spe- 


cial container is about the size of 


an aspirin tablet box and is designed 
so that it can be operated with one 
hand. By sliding the top of the box 
back and forth a single tablet is 
released, thus avoiding the pos- 
sibility spilling the remaining 
tablets. 

On the back of the box is printed 
these directions: 

"Take two (2) 


of 


tablets with water 
every five (5) minutes until all 
twelve (12) are taken, swallowing 
whole without chewing. Caution: Do 
not take otlhierwise except by specific 
directions ef Medical Officer.” 
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200 USO Doors 
Swing Open So 
Public Can See 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—More than 
500 USO clubs and units, where 
the soldier and sailor monthly 
attendance figures have already 
passed the 1,000,000 mark, will 
be thrown open for inspection by 
the general public on Sunday, March 


15, USO headquarters announced. 


The occasion will be a nation-wide 
USO “open house,” staged to ac- 
quaint the people of the country with 
the accomplishments and activities 
of the United Service Organizations. 
All the 397 USO Clubs and 157 
smaller units, located in 257 cities 
and towns in 43 states, are inviting 
residents of the communities to be 
their guests during the open house, 
as are 16 outside the continental 
United States. 

A radio broadcast over a coast-to- 
coast hookup, in which high military 
officials are expected to participate, 
will link the many USO operations 
in the event. Each unit also will 
conduct its own local program. In- 
formal visiting will constitute the 
major activity in most of the USO 
units, with facilities and activities 
regularly provided for the nation’s 
service men being shown. 

USO officials, announcing the “open 
house,” pointed out that in the nine 
months since the American people 
were first asked to contribute funds 
for the operation of USO service 
centers, 247 clubs and 163 smaller 
units have been opened in rented 
quarters. An additional 160 clubs 
in buildings erected by the govern- 
ment and turned over to USO for 
operation have been opened and 
57 more are scheduled to be placed 
in operation within the next 60 days. 

Although these operations are 
mostly restricted to men in uniform, 
USO also, at the request of the fed- 
eral government, provides 5.4 per 
cent of its budget for services to war 
industries workers, particularly wom- 
en and girls, in emergency situations. 

Ten of those specially designed 
recreational buildings were to be 
dedicated over this week-end, so that 
their facilities will be available for 
the “open house.” These clubs are 
located at Newport, R. I.; Buffalo, 
Oswego, Watertown and Black River, 
N. Y.; Hampton and Portsmouth, Va.; 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; Tucson, Ariz., 
and Riverside, Calif. 

In a further review of USO’s pro- 
gram of progress for the week ahead, 
it was revealed that 15 new lounges 
and information booths for the use 
of troops-in-transit will be added to 
the 33 now in use at railroad and bus 
terminals. 

Further to enlist civilian particl- 
pation in the “open house” program 
and to aid in service to men in uni- 
form four new citizens’ committees 
will be added to the 26 now function- 
ing, and 46 additional USO citizens’ 
councils will be added to the present 
total of 153 scattered across the 
nation. 

Facilities offered in the USO clubs 
include reading and writing rooms 
and equipment, games, music, show- 
ers, re rooms, refreshment bars, 
lounges’ and auditoriums in which 
dances, stage performances and other 
activities are held. It is expected 
that the USO-Camp Shows, Inc., 
units bringing professional enter- 
tainment to the military forces wil) 
use these facilities during the “open 
house” program. 

Although many civilians have 
visited USO clubs and other opera- 
tions during the last few months. 
the March 15 “open house” will be 
the first 
since the 
spring. 


inception of USO last 


Idle Quarry Resumes 


Work for Pine Camp 


nation-wide visiting day | 


a real “break” at the Field Artillery 
special training battery. 


duction are taught in less than three 


speak the English language. 


Men unable to write at the time of their in- 


write their families, and others received a gen- 
eral background of common knowledge. 
are enabled to better understand and properly 


Thus, not only are men who formerly might 
have been classified as unfit for service prepared 
for exacting military duties, but are given a 
new outlook on life, self-confidence, and an op- 


RTC in a 


months to 


Many sioner s, 


arithmetic. 


transfer to regular training units. 

According to Captain Hanger, the crux of the 
battery's training is individual instruction. 
cipline is no problem, he says. 
good as I have seen in any outfit in the Army,” 
he added, and morale is at a_peak. 


Practical work, not lectures, is stressed as are 
sanitation, hygiene, military courtesy, table man- 
interior guard duty and 
When not in the field the men attend one of 
four groups of classes—social study, reading and 
languages, writing and spelling, or elementary 


Members of the battery do not shoot on the 
range but use a dummy target device. 


Ex-School Teacher Transforms Illiterates 
Into Acting Corporals After Three Months 


By SGT. GORDON R. CLOSWAY 
FORT SILL, Okla.—Underprivileged soldiers 
—from an educational standpoint—are getting 


Dis- 


“Health is as education. 


infantry drill. 


Most of 


Lt. Robert 
The men 


the battery, the soldiers are advanceg 
higher group as they develop, and when 
each has the equivalent of at least a § 


Cadremen and officers alike are Proud of 
men they turn out. Soldiers themselves qy 
feel they have been singled out for deficig 
They regard their instructors with Tespect, 
many letters of appreciation have been 
from parents of, the soldiers. 


in civilian life. 
other officers are Lt, Raymond P, Brow, 


and Lt. Leonard R. Mitchell. 
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n 
portunity to broaden themselves. learn to sight properly with their rifles and how Robert W. Nicholas is first sergeant, it he f 
Trained by an efficient group of officers and to hold and mark targets. A number of spelling other regular Army men in the cadre are headqu: 
cadremen, headed by Capt. James F. Hanger, books have been donated by Lawton schools, and James I. Biddle, Sgt. Rayburn E. O'Neal, 70th |} 
a former Anadarko school teacher, some of the interested persons have sent the group many Rogers Owens, Sgt. Rufie Tharp, and Sgt pam? La 
men have shown remarkable progress and have magazines, newspapers and books. V. Williams. Supply sergeant is John E ofl dut 
been made acting corporals soon after their During their approximate ten-weeks’ stay in ner. with he 





‘Faleon’ Hit 


By CPL. JAMES A. BAILEY 


each week. 


On and On at Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—At the suggestion of the 9th Division 
morale officer, the 39th Infantry organized a “home grown talent” 
show with the idea of filling in the gap between USO and other 
organized shows presented at the service clubs, The original idea 
was to have each unit of the Division stage an “amateur night” 


Show Goes 





The “Fighting Falcons” of the 39th 
have gone far past the “amateur 
stage” with their efforts at enter- 
taining. They organized a show and 
gave it the title of “The Falcons 
Present’”—which has»been staged 17 
times over a period of six weeks. 
Their audiences have ranged from 
soldiers to socialites and their play- 
houses from service clubs to swanky 
$30-per-day hotels. 

Under the direction of Cpl. Robert 
Wenz, formerly a featured pianist 
with Paul Whiteman’s band, the 





show has completed its fifth success- 


ful week and begins its sixth this 
week. 

Originally slated for a one night 
stand at the 9th Division service 
club, the show has gone on and on 
—with performances at all the serv- 
ice clubs on the post and several 
recreation halls of neighboring regi- 
ments. Having made a clean sweep 
of the Post, their activities have 
spread outside with shows at the 
new USO club in Fayetteville and 
the Fayetteville Hospital for Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Benefit per- 
formances have been given for 





churches in Salemburg and Clinton, 
N. C. Part of the show was invited 
to appear on the Sunday night pro- 


gram held each week at Duke Uni- 
versity in Durham. 

The most thrilling performance 
was given at the request of the 
Pinehurst (N. C.) Local Chapter of 
the American Red Cross in the huge 
dinning room of a swanky $30-a-day 
hotel, where the $30-per-month men 
in khaki put on their show before 
an audience attired in full evening 
dress. 


Mrs. Frank Knox, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was one of the 
guests present and highly compli- 
mented the troupe by. telling them 
that “the show would do credit to 
any Broadway production.” 


Soldier-Director Bob Wenz is stag- 
ing rehearsals for a new show to 
take back over the circuit and will 
perform for the Red Cross in Pine- 
hurst again on March 27. The new 
show will be a real big time spec- 
tacle, with props and scenery as 
well as costumes being donated by 
the recently closed Gaiety Theater 
in New York. 



















































33rd 
465 Knox Officey}™?* 
bed { 
Enroll in Schoo &"% 
jatter M 
465 officers will attend five og, 
ranging in length from four to 
on 
center for the skilled tech ) 
who operate, maintain and 
the hard-hitting Armored Forg, for | 
Bulk of these officers will be 
briga 
tenance and _ tank mainte 
courses, each of which will have high- 
into co 


will 
FORT KNOX, Ky.—During 
weeks at the Armored Force 
the 54 types of vehicles Sergea 
rolled in the wheeled vehicle 
al 
men. Advanced tactical and 









































tactical courses will enroll 5, greas; 
100 officers respectively. in theo: 
five will take the gunnery instwiy was t 
tor’s course. beir 





















The first course, advanced enliste 
begins April 1. Only officers of fapiliar 
pany grade who have had they are 
months of service in the Armo g, Gen 
Force are eligible for the basic Tran 
cal course. Officers of field gris Quartel 
and officers of company grade : 

rd 


























performing field duties or exped 
to do so shortly, are eligible for 
advanced tactical course. 











(Continued from Page 1) 


Forces, and a Commander of the 
Services of Supply, the last quite 
similar to the organization created 
in France under General James G. 
Harbord during the last war. It pro- 
vides two great coordinate fighting 
arms, air and ground, and relieves 
them of the distraction and effort 
required by supply, procurement, 
and general housekeeping duties, ex- 
cept for experimental development 
and procurement peculiar to the Air 
Forces, which remain with that arm. 


To assist the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, a small, alert, compact air- 
ground General Staff will be provid- 
ed. This Staff will be composed of 
but a fraction of the present mem- 
bers of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, about one-half of whom 
will be from the Air Staff. This 
small group of experienced air, 
ground, and supply officers will as- 
sist the Chief of Staff in strategic 
planning and direction, and in co- 
ordinating the activities of the three 
great commands in order to provide 
theater commanders with the broad 
directives and with the means for 
conducting the actual war opera- 
tions. 

In this manner there will exist in 
the Zone of the Interior a separate 
Air Force and a separate Ground 
Force for the development of equip- 
ment and for organization and train- 
ing. These separate commands will 
meet in joint gir-ground training. 
The fighting units created by these 
separate commands will merge into 
| cohesive fighting teams in combat 
under theater commanders. 

The air command will have its own 
General Staff and administrative set- 
up. Its mission is to provide the 
trained and equipped air units re- 
quired for both independent air 
striking and for combined combat 





PINE CAMP, N. Y.— 
quarry at the reservation here, which 
has been idle in recent weeks, was 
put into operation again yesterday 
Captain Maurice Sherman, post utili- 
ties officer, reported. 

Enough limestone is expected to 
be produced at the quarry to provide 
all the stone necessary for road re- 
pairs, hard standings (storage space 
for vehicles), parking areas, and 
building foundations on the reser- 
vation. 


The stone) 


operations with the ground forces. 
It will include all of the air troops 
in process of organization and train- 
ing, as well as the special troops to 
support air operations — aviation 
engineers, signal, ordnance, quarter- 





| 
| 
| 


master, medical, and similar support- | 


|ing units. The special schools for 
enlisted men, for pilots, and for the 
various specialists included in all 
units of the Army Air Forces will 
be the responsibility of the Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces. 
The unrestricted development of air 


equipment is assured by charging 
this commander with responsibility 
for research, design, development, 
and procurement of all items pecu- 
liar to the Air Forces. 

Under this arrangement the Of- 
fice Chief of Air Corps and also the 
Air Force Combat Command (GHQ 
Air Force) have been eliminated as 
unnecessary links between the Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces, 
and aviation units. 

In general, a similar arrangement 
will apply to the ground forces. In 
order properly to coordinate the de- 
velopment of ground forces as a bal- 
anced combat team, the functions 
which have heretofore been divided 
and placed under separate chiefs of 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Coast Artillery are to be re- 
grouped. Functions formerly per- 
formed by the last named officer will 
be grouped under two heads—one 
for personnel and one for material. 
Each will be the direct respon- 
sibility of a single chief, but he will 
operate through subdivisions repre- 
senting the various arms, each head- 
ed by an outstanding representative 
of the arm. Through this arrange- 
ment, existing duplication and 
divergencies will be eliminated. The 
desirable special interest in the de- 
velopment of each particular arm is 
maintained, but will be much more 
closely coordinated with the other 
members of the ground arms team. 

Under the system of air and 
ground commands, the organization 
and training of the Air Forces and 
of the Ground Forces and their fight- 
ing technique will be coordinated 
with the development of their weap- 
ons and with the lessons learned in 
actual combat. Their supply in gen- 
eral matters will be provided by the 
Commander of the S.OS. Once 
troops, 


an overseas garrison, their respec- 
tive commanders will provide such 
specialized training as may be neces- 





EXCLUSIVE 
MO! MAKING 
OPPORTUNIT 
Sell military uniforms, insignia, nov- 
elties, etc. Send for free 32-page 
| catalog and complete details. 


MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 


air or ground, have been | 
selected for active operations or for | 


Army High Command Reorganization)! 


when they will train under a desig- 
force for some _ special operation 


nated officer, air, ground, or naval, 
to pass later to the control of a thea- 
ter commander. The S.O.S., how- 
ever, will continue to be responsible 
for their supply and will provide for 
their transportation to the theater. 
The Commander of the Services of 
Supply will relieve the Chief of Staff 
of a great burden of administrative 
planning, including budgets, person- 
nel inductions, records, etc. He will 
control the Corps Area:Commanders 
and all their subsidiary functions. 


The Commanding General of the 
Services of Supply will, as to pro- 
curement and related matters, act 
under the direction of the Under 
Secretary of War. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral William S. Knudsen, as Director 
of Production, in immediate associa- 
tion with the Under Secretary, will 
continue to perform his present 
services. 

The General Staff will be respon- 
sible for strategical planning, the 
directives for the Commanders of 
theaters of operations, and the broad 
policies governing the tactics, train- 
ing, and equipment of the armed 
forces. 

It should be evident from the fore- 
going outline that the reorganization 
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the Secretary of War and and st 
Marshall as Chief of Staff with @e outfit 
means to delegate the great better. 


of detail relative to organization @An offi 


ministration and training to d tl 
sible commanders. It provides be ever} 
tical autonomy for air and bein; 
except where unity of effort is men 
quired as task forces in a the of th 


will 
surveill 
area al 


of operations. It abolishes in 
stroke stereotyped or crys 
procedure which has grown up 
the process of time under coniiti latrin 
that did not even approach the $s and 
mendous task now facing the WaThe “spc 
Department. ot interfe 
The complete details for the Mam in ar 
organization of the War Departmmftition, 2 
General Staff, including assig cial ins 
of key officials, have not yet . Comr 
final approval. ~ freely § 
improv 
Approve 
ester, 43) 
ndum st 
‘The ob: 
be 1 
indards 
eral cl 
nce § 
ly be r 
ith the 1 
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FAVORITE fimp Pe 
SHINE! MP 


osand 
GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century. 
the shoe polish that outsells 
other brands combined at pot 
exchanges by more than two 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC T7 
SHOE POLISH by 
Recolors and polishes AB 
toa high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 


le as 
GRIFFIN. 


|_The Service Shine Since 19 
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CRO MPs 


\uthorize 6 Battalions 
» Be Formed Soon 


nced 

hen relp 

a fifth 

roud a sin 

slves do 

he battalion will include about 

Pen ree enlisted men. Members of the 
wsjion must be at least five feet 

O01 teag jnches tall, must weigh at least 

ain H nds and are required to have 

Brookngmtigh intelligence quotient. 

B. ine of the battalions, the 732nd, is 
dy in process of formation. It 

rgeant, ails serve in the Sixth Corps Area 

ire are headquarters in Chicago. 

O'Neal, me 730th Battalion is to be formed 

d Set Mi vey 1, and the 73ist by July 1, 

hn E » for duty in the Second Corps 


4 with headquarters in New York 


‘ye 

The 33rd and the 7Ath Battalions 
been assigned to the Ninth 
Area on the Pacific coast. The 
r will be organized July 1, and 


Micers 
hool & 


formation of six Negro Military Police Battalions for service 
the Zone of the Interior has been authorized, the War Department 
ed Thursday. The battalions will guard factories, ware- 
x bridges, power houses and similar installations. - 





The 755th Battalion has been as- 
signed to the Seventh Corps Area, 
headquarters in Omaha. This bat- 
talion is to be in service by June 1. 


Sikorsky, Jr. 


An offer by a ten-year-old to make 
model airplanes for soldiers here 
was received this week by Lieut. 
Col. F. H. L. Ryder, post com- 
mander. The letter, from Wen- 
dell E. Smith, of Ames, Ia., stipu- 
lated, however, that he “would 
nead money for the airplanes.” 
It looks like a bottleneck. 











Wolters Sarge 
Nerved 27 Yrs. 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex. — Eyes 
bright, but hair grayed, 1st Sgt. Ken- 
neth C. Franks can look back on 
27 years in the Army, including serv- 
ice with the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. 

Sergeant Franks’ four brothers 
wore as many different uniforms in 
World War I. One was an engineer 
commander in the U. S. Navy,:an- 
other was in the Canadian Army, 
a third enlisted in the Australian 
Army while the last served with the 
English forces. 

Born in India, the son of a Bengal 
Lancer, Franks joined the English 


Navy and at 17 became one of the 
youngest deep sea divers in the 
service. 

Sergeant Franks’ family is keeping 
up the tradition. His son is in the 
Navy and his daughter married a 














@enerals Take Mechanics Course 









technid 
and 
eS used 
d Forte, 
will be 
ehicle 


Sergeant instructors at Holabird (Md.) QMC Motor Transport School really had rank on their 
is for a two-weeks period which ended this week. The sergeants numbered among their trainees 
brigadier generals, seven colonels, six lieutenant colonels, four majors and a captain, who were 
a 12-day course in operation and maintenance. 


























mainte: 

vill have high-powered trainees had to 
1 and into coveralls and crawl about 
roll 50 alder greasy motors. The course was 


I, , 
ery inst) 
nced 
cers ote 
ep had 
he A mo 
> basic 
field g 
' grade 
or exped 
gible for 


in theory but in practice. 

i was the first of a series of 
being given to enable officers 

enlisted men alike to become 

fagniliar with their motor vehicles 

they are with their weapons. 

ig. Gen. J. L. Frink, Chief of the 
Transport Division, Office of 

Quartermaster General, recently 


rd Div. Faces 
ily Serutiny 


AMP SHELBY, Miss.—Although 
rd (New England Div. has 
ned a wide reputation of cleanli- 
sand strict Saturday inspections, 





mn 


m plete in 
ery pro 
and Gene 


aff with outfit has decided to go itself 
great mame better. 
nization @An official memorandum  an- 
g to med that inspections will take 
rovides every day, with at least three 
and being checked daily. 
effort ismThe memorandum states that the 
in a theme of the division and attached | 
shes in @mits will be inspected continuously | 
crystalli@y surveillance of grounds and park- 
rown up @g area and by spot check of kitch- 
er conditi latrines, company and battery 
yach the i@reets and tented areas.” 
ng the WaThe “spot check inspections” will 
tt interfere with the training pro- | 
for the in any way. To encourage com- | 
Departmm@@tition, any unit may ask for a 
- assig jal inspection on any designated 
yet y. Commendation or criticism will | 


freely given and suggestion made 
t improvement. 

Approved by Maj. Gen. John H. 
ester, 43rd commander, the memo- 
ndum states: 

‘The objective of these inspections 
ll be to insure that the high 
iMards of housekeeping, police, 


neral cleanliness, hygiene and ap- 


france set by this division will not 


lly be maintained but maintained 


ith the minimum loss of time from 
. ning by personnel involved.” 


VORITEP 





P Pendleton Gets Books 


folsand books of all 


e polish received here this week from 
d in the f¢ 3rd Army Corps special services 
entury.« ' Meanwhile, construction of a 
tsellsoll F™? library moves ahead in the 
d at post “eption hall, where furniture re- 
 Peolstering and interior decorating 
in two taking place 
1 for you! 4 


CAMP PENDLETON, Va.—Two 
descriptions 


, “The Army has got to get motor- 
minded or walk—and the Army has 
no intention of walking.” 

Similar courses are in progress at 
the Atlanta, (Ga.) Motor Transport 
School; the Normoyle Motor Trans- 
port School, San Antonio, Tex.; and 


a fourth is to start soon at the 
Stockton, Calif.. Motor Transport 
School. 


General officers who completed the 
course at Holabird were Brig. Gen. 
Trelawney E. Marchant, Inf., Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Brig. Gen. Joseph C. 
Hutchinson, Inf. Camp Blanding, 
Fla.; and Brig. Gen. Vernon E. Prich- 
ard, FA, Pine Camp, N. Y. 

As part of their instruction, the 
officers were required to drive six- 
ton trucks in a motor convoy through 
the streets of Baltimore, and to fol- 
low a map course with markers and 
guides along the route. 

They got a practical knowledge of 
motor engines and cooling systems, 
steering failures, brake failures, pow- 
er transmission units, fuel system 


vt 
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Men detached from 
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the Post like enter- 
tainment. 

Films Incorporated, exclu- 
sive distributor of Para- 


mount and 20th Century-Fox 
plus selected Universal 
films is prepared to pro- 
vide l6émm top-notch enter- 
tainment to them. 

Thousands of short subjects 
and hundreds of the best 
full-length feature pictures 
are available for showing. 
Is6mm equipment and films 
FIREPROOF, take up 
LITTLE SPACE and are 
EASILY OPERATED. 

May we send you complete 
details on rental of films? 


64 East Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
330 West 42nd St. 
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Bottled Locally By Authorized Bottlers From Coast to Coast 


and carburetor, spring failures, elec- 
trical systems, military motor vehi- 
cle characteristics and engineering, 
underinflation and overinflation of 
tires and mechanical irregularities. 





Army Signal Corps 
Doubles in 6 Months 


FT. MONMOUTH, N. J.—The tremendous expansion of the 
Army Signal Corps is exemplified in approximate figures of the 
growth of its commissioned and enlisted personnel in the past six 


months. 


As of last August the Signal Corps had about 2,000 of- 


ficers, 36,000 enlisted men and 7,000 civilian employes and at the 
present time its strength has more than doubled. 


The program of procurement of » 


wire and radio apparatus and equip- 
ment for the Army Signal Service, 
with the preponderance in radio 
equipment for the combat. arms of 
the Army has more than tripled 
since last August. The procurement 
program as of last August aggregat- 
ed about a half billion dollars and 
today it is. nearly three billions. Con- 
tracts have been awarded with in- 
creasing speed and deliveries of fin- 
ished apparatus have tripled. 

The decentralization of the vari- 
ous branches and divisions of the of- 
fice of the chief signal officer, in- 
stituted by Maj. Gen. Dawson Olm- 
stead, chief signal officer, has re- 
sulted in vastly improved efficiency 
in the accomplishment of the tre- 
mendous objectives and expansion in 
training of personnel, operations and 
procurement and has achieved the 
elimination of bottlenecks in the 
vastly increased administrative mat- 
ters. The field procurement activities, 
too, have been expanded with the 
new procurement district at Wright 
Field, O., and the consolidation of 
the New York-Brooklyn district and 
depot at Philadelphia and with the 
considerable increase in the number 
of signal corps depots, air depots, 
and repair shops. 

Signal corps specialist schools at 








Fort Monmouth, N. J., are now op- 
erating on Saturday mornings and 
inspections and reviews are held on 
Saturday afternoons in order to 
utilize all available time and increase 
the output of the Signal Corps RTC. 

Training cycles have been ma- 
terially shortened, depending upon 
the type of specialty being studied, 
from the original standard 15 weeks 
courses. Additional courses have 
been added, and specifications in the 
mobilization training program have 
been changed. 

Two new advanced courses, each 
three months in length and accom- 
modating signal corps reserve of- 
ficers in captain and field grade, will 
be established in the officers’ depart- 
ment, signal corps school, here to 
begin early in March. 

One course will cover the duties 
of division and corps signal officers, 
and the tactical employment of di- 
vision signal companies, corps signal 
battalions, and Army signal service 
units attached to independent corps. 

The other will cover the duties of 
the signal officers on the staffs of 
bomber commands, intercepter com- 
mands, and air forces, and the tac- 
tical employment of Signal Corps 
units assigned or attached to these 
commands. 





flavor. 





We’re Plenty Proud You Soldiers 
Like Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The big way it rates with you tells 
the world it’s a mighty swell treat! 


You Army men set the pace for the nation in many ways— 
and one way is by chewing swell-tasting Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Yes, you 
like to sink your teeth into it and enjoy its hefty, long-lasting real spearmint 


You’ve found that chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint seems to give you a 
lift after hard drilling. Helps relieve your thirst on long hikes. Gives you lots 
of enjoyment after mess—when you're off duty—at other times, too. 

That’s good news to us. It tells the world Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
mighty good to chew—makes us even more proud of our product. So— 
thanks for liking Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum! 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
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America Is What YOU Make It 


The name, America, stands for a lot of things to a lot of dif- 
ferent peoples scattered over the globe. In general it means industry 
on a prodigious scale, the very essence of the age of machines— 
naivete, openhanded generosity, guilelessness, overstatement, motion 
pictures and hundreds of other products of a fabulous new world. 

Just now, what America means to particular peoples is of vast 
importance to the future of America, maybe to its very life. 

For instance, in South America there are many people in the 
various nations who regard America as the source of “Yankee 
Imperialism” and “Dollar Diplomacy.” Happily they, are in the 
minority. They’re right about some of America, wrong about 
most of it. To the majority of South Americans we are “Good 
Neighbors,” or Welles could never have been influential at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

To vast China, America is a great and good friend who never 
reached forth a greedy hand to exploit her hundreds of millions, a 
nation which viewed sympathetically her gropings toward national 
unity. That may save our bacon and China’s rice in the Orient. 

To the Filipinos, America is an elder brother. Hence the brave 
fight of allies on Bataan. 

To the Russians, America has been a talented mentor in things 
industrial despite “old fashioned ideas of government.” Now to 
the Russians we have become a morale stabilizing source of vital 
help. America is slowly learning that Russian victories are also 
American victories in spite “of the dangerous radicalism Russians 
show in things political.” This has already proved vital to our 
immediate future, 

To the Japs, we are an obstacle in the way of national aspira- 
tion but we are also an old friend who came to the rescue many 
times when the common folk among the Nippons sadly needed us. 
That latter feeling may yet undermine the Japanese will to Far 
East domination. 

To the Italians, America is still the land of promise, haven of 
the oppressed, source of Italian wealth, hope of escape from Nazi 
domination. In time, the Italians may find a way of escape from 
the grip of their Nazi “friends and allies.” 

To the Nazis, America fs a vast quartermaster depot to be 
plundered and an exasperating weight which invariably “is thrown 
into the wrong side of the balance,” thwarting the German ambi- 
tion to throttle Europe first and after that the world. 

To a dozen nations in Europe now under the Nazi yoke, America 
is the hope of freedom, that same hope which made those same 
nations almost deify Woodrow Wilson, because of his 14 points. 

What all these friends and enemies think of America is one 
of the great factors in the war problem, therefore in the problem 
of American survival. The friendly or inimical feelings are fostered 
ot destroyed by how Americans conduct themselves in other lands 
where the war is now taking American armed forces. 

What an American private may say to a shopkeeper in Java 
or to a Negro in Jamaica is of small moment. But multiply it by 
hundreds of thousands of incidents and you have a weight of opinion 
capable of swinging for or against America a wavering national 
decision, which might conceivably affect the whole course of the war. 

Now, as never before in history, it is important for every 























WHERE S$ MY 
GUN? 








By Pvt. Irving Kapner 


out across the field. The troopers 


A quiet settles over the field 


I stand in formation, 
straight ahead. For a split moment 
only, I glimpse the Stars and Stripes. 





American soldier and civilian alike, to make America a synonym 
for fair dealing, decency, and good neighborliness to the nation’s 
friends as well as a terrifying force to the nation’s enemies. 





But that is enough. My eyes see 
vistas beyond the flag. 

They see a vast country, positive, 
alive and vital, spreading from ocean 
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pr Marshall’s No 


‘Paper Work’ 
General—He’s a 
Direct Actionist 
EEE 





© RE) EEE MEE LEE RE HE: 


The move by the President to set 
up three broad avenues of command 
with a big three of general officers 
to head them may have been power- 
fully influenced by two firm prin- 
ciples of the Chief of Staff, General 
George C. Marshall. 

(1) The Chief is a direct actionist. 
No harried second lieutenant burn- 
ing the midnight oil to wade through 
a desk piled with correspondence 





on the milquetoast careerist who 
thus avoids action. 

“Regulations are a guide to the 
wise and a whip. over the head of 
the foolish,” a common saying in 
the Army just about sums it up. 
The Chief ragards AR as an instru- 
ment of the Army rather than the 
Army as an instrument of AR. 


(2) The Chief believes in clear-cut 


“Les” McNair for things ground and 
to Maj. Gen. Brehon Somervell for 
things supply. 

It is safe to predict that from each 
of these three men down, there will 
be a similar clean-cut direct com- 
mand. This is an action war. It 
cannot be fought on paper. After 
the debris is cleared away from the 
present reorganization, the President 
will be able to reach through Secre- 
tary Stimson and instantly touch 
| with the finger of command the last 
| soldier in the last squad of the most 
| isolated post. 


Off-hand, it looks as if an acetylene 





torch had burned three broad right- 
of-ways through massed forces of 
administration and that traffic of 
branch lines will soon be flowing 
directly into these main channels. 
It will be two-way traffic, of course, 


; , fixing of responsibility. “You must] and the speed Init has been lifted. 
ras : , e 
“anne week” aa. —, — have comMAND!” he often says, Sad thought of the week: Some 
self. As a young officer he began putting his own emphasis on the | will be burned by the torch work, 
a personal crusade toward cutting — gy tan ety gh A | seen — sl ——— 
po on ge. lay ole: gs ceed comune > completely responsible and his word 43 d R d 
y’s business. Men or efute 


who have been associated with him |!" that respect ts always law. 


The 


know that one of his very personal 
principles can be summed up as 
briefly as he would sum it up: “Get 
the job done, within regulations if 
you can, but get it done!” 

He is impatient with the officer 
who facing an emergency, spends a 
week studying the book to deter- 
mine if there is any way his action 
can bring him criticism, finally ar- 
rives at a safe, do-nothing policy. 

With the Chief at the helm, no do- 
nothing policy pursued by a _ sub- 
ordinate is a safe policy. To him, 
the officer who makes an error is 
in far less danger of head-lopping 
than the man who sits tight because 
of some regulation or other and fails 
to act. He reckons fear of sticking 
the neck out when the situation de- 
mands it, as the mark of mediocerity; 
loses no time in laying a heavy hand 


commander is the one to take re- 
sponsibility for failure or success. 

He gets irritated at once with 
overlapping agencies where there is 
no clear responsibility fixed on any 
one man. Perhaps he got impatient 
with the great sprawling War De- 
partment which occupies 17 or more 
buildings in Washington. His own 
mind is sharply departmentalized so 
that he performs feats of memory 
which often astound newsmen and 
congressional committees. He likes 
a personnel organization 
departmentalized so that even a 
minor detail falis readily into the 
right, responsible hands. 

Even a casual observer will note 
that under the new organization 
established by President Roosevelt, 
the Chief can turn to Lt. Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold for things Air, to Lt, Gen. 








similarly | 


Editor, Army Times: 

On Page 8, Army Times of Feb. 14, 
you say the boys at the 43d Division 
kitchens were the originators of thé 
“fire bell for kitchen trucks.” 

This is a deliberate steal from Bat- 
tery H, 218th FA, 41st Division. We 
had it BEFORE the War Games of 
May, 1941. If anyone wants to make 
something of this statement, come 
on. We've got lots of proof. 

We introduced it to the cooks of 
units of the 3d and 7th and 40th 
Divisions. Battery A, 218th FA is now 
Company B, 64l1st T.D. Bn. Just write 
us if you need some new ideas. 


FORT RILEY, Kan.—It is the Friday parade and review. We 
stand immobile, at attention. The command “Present Arms” rings 


their rifles up sharply, erect, in unison. 


. Suddenly, the band booms and 
trumpets as it marches across the field, escorting t 
my eyes»——— - 


& 


who fill the parade ground bring 


he Colors. 





to ocean. They see rills nad streams 
rising near cloud-tipping mountain 
peaks, joining into rushing rivers 
that go to meet these oceans. They 
see the broad Mississippi, lazy in her 
calm moods, turbulent and violent 
in her angry moods; the hurtling 
Kennebec; the placid Suwanee; the 
thin ribbon that is the Rio Grande; 
the Willamette and the Sauk. 


They see plains which stretch be- 
yond eye-filling; bottom-land deltas; 
deserts which once housed life; hills 
and mountains, some soft, rounded 
and feminine like a woman’s bosom, 
others high and jagged and harsh in 
their beauty. 


They see cities of stone and con- 
crete with buildings immense and 
massive challenging the sky; towns 
and one-story villages and flag-stop 
stations. 

They see farms with growing fields 
of wheat; wheat taller than a man, 
firm and filled with life; factories 
working from sun to sun, the black 
smoke smudging the landscape; they 
see steel plants along a mountain 
ridge at night, the fire-blasts from 
the open hearths shooting into the 
pitch dark like hellfire. 

And they see people like you and 
me. One hundred and thirty million 
of us; all religions, backgrounds, an- 






IT ISN’T A DREAM ANY MORE! 
—Pvt. John Stam 
AT SUNSET MANY 
develor 
‘ wba 
to liv 
All These My Eyes See’ js: 
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Please Write 


Editor, Army Times: 

Having been left behind byt 
of my outfits who were forced t 
pull out without me for the We 
I have lost contact with my 
buddies. Would appreciate it if 
could publish this and help me 

I have been confined to the 
pital now for six weeks and 


many more to come; somewhat oBechanics, 






















cloudy condition on my lung of 

Would like to commend the es, m 

pital chaplains especially in the st} the 68t: 

work they have done .and are @0 ist 
Enjoy your paper very much. } d at 

‘em Printing. i techn 

Pfc. Robert M. Les} the 1st 

(Formerly 95th CA (Aift Armor 

Ward 21, Station B x 1 

Camp Davis, N. C. : it 

Through the American Dut y 
Cross, thousands of copies of Amp." ° 

Times are distributed each i 





to all the Army hospitals—B 


Postal Officers 


Editor, Army Times: 

I enlisted in the U. S. A. G4 
2, 1942. In civilian life I wa® 
ployed by the U. S. gover 
the post office. 

I will quote from an article ta 
from a camp paper publi 
















































































cestry, races, ideas and ambitions 
and work, 
And, together with the eyes of 


those one hundred and thirty million, 
mine see the cold and critical winter 
at Valley Forge. And “the dawn’s 
early light” at Fort McHenry where 
the “Star Spangled Banner” breathed 
its first breath of life. And the try- 
ing days at Gettysburg. They see 
again San Juan Hill. And Ypres. 
And Chateau Thierry. 

And they see now in vivid shape, 
| Pearl Harbor and Corregidor. And 
| a general who keeps the flag flying, 
who won't be beaten. 

All these my eyes see as the flag 





George Du Bose 
Hq. Bty, 218th FA 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
The story referred to by Du Bose, 
came to Army Times under a 43d 
Division dateline. —F4, 





| passes for a split moment. And, as 
I stand at salute together with my 
comrade-in-arms, my joy and pride 
| well within me as I realize that our 
flag is all these and is worth pre- 
serving at all costs. 

Keep "em Fiying. 


Sheppard Field, Tex. 

“The first officers candidate ™ 
to provide additional qualified ¥ 
sonnel for the army postal 
will be started Feb. 2, the Adu 
General announced. 

I would appreciate any infe 
tion you could forward to me i@ 
gards to the above mentioned sublt 

Thanking you in advance for 
kind consideration and cooper 

Jerry A. Rosenbloom 
7th Air Base 84 
Dow Field, Me. 
It is quite possible that data ° 


the school has not yet reached 9” 





























































commanding officer. I suggest 
make application by letter gr 
channels for appointment 
school citing your experience. 
feel sure your commander 


show you how to do it. Hel 
man to see at any rate—E@ 
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FACE 


0 Hope While There’s Life 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—All because a soldier 
ted a bottle of beer and a bag of peanuts... 
the newsstands in Plymouth, Mich., sold 
the Feb. 16 issue of Life magazine in a few 


_,. young ladies from Texas, 


oma, Colorado, Massachusetts and Tennes- 
write neat, little messages on pink stationery, 
gm 5’ 3”, 120 pounds with the longest dark 
it you ever did see. I think you're so cute!” 
he men in his outfit greet him with, “Hi, 


a 
ore!”’ 


_.» his officers smilingly inquire if his royal 
finds it convenient to report for duty. 
_,.and his own girl—she doesn’t write at all 


ore! 


All this, because Pfc. David S. Ingalls, 78th 
j, 2nd Armored Div. wandered into the post 
one unlucky day for some refreshment. 

When he crossed the familiar doorway that 
to-be-forgotten day, Pfc. Ingalls knew im- 


Virginia, Ohio, 





SPOR 





mediately that things weren’t as they should be. 
There were no soldiers huddled over tables sip- 
ping their beers and cokes. No uniforms grouped 
around the juke box. Instead, a nervous little 
man, holding a camera. and a beautiful girl sat 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of someone—any- 
one. He was the one. 

“Say, you, you’re just the one we’ve been wait- 
ing for. Sit down here with Miss Lloyd and sip 
these cups of coffee.” 

Pvt. Ingalls was too startled by the little 
man’s directiomto do much objecting. Flashlights 
were bursting in his face, and that nervous little 
man with the camera was screaming at him to 
smile at the beautiful Miss Shirley Lloyd. He did. 

Six weeks later, Pvt. Ingalls, his smile, the 
beautiful Miss Lloyd, USO entertainer, and the 
cups of coffee graced the cover of the February 
16 issue of Life magazine. 

And today, no word yet from the girl back 
home in Plymouth, Mich. 














MANY an Army bombardier now dropping his eggs for keeps 
developed his skill by using these dummy bombs in practice 


at March Field, Calif. Now t 


he dummies are being turned 


into live ones to be loosed upon the enemy. Standing on the 
pile is Lt. Clyde Moose, the field's salvage officer. 
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ell On Wheels’ Old Grads 
wait Blitz College Reunion 


FT. KNOX, Ky.—If the Armored Force School, Uncle Sam’s 
m “blitz” college which trains the technicians who “keep ’em 
ing”, ever decides to hold an “alumni reunion”, the 2nd Armored 
ision at Ft. Benning, Ga., affectionately known as “Hell on 
ls”, will have the largest number of representatives. 

According to figures just released, out of 14,785 officers and 


who have been graduated up 
Feb. 1, 1942, 3,522 were from the 
Armored Division. Largest per- 
e of these are 929 radio op- 
TI? wheeled vehicle me- 
528 clerks, and 524 tank 
ics. The total includes grad- 
of 17 different specialized 
most of whom are members 

the 68th Armored Regiment. 
ist Armored Division, sta- 
at Ft. Knox, has 2927 quali- 
technicians, the bulk of them 
the Ist Armored Regiment. The 
Armored Division at Camp Polk, 
has 1686, the 4th at Pine Camp, 
Y. 1742, and the 5th, at Camp 


a seeene 


| mechanics. Among the 17 different 
specialists besides these are motor- 
cycle mechanics, machinists, welders, 
cryptographers and gunnery officers 
who service and repair the 3500-odd 
vehicles and 20,000 weapons used 
by the hardest hitting branch of our 
land forces. 





Army Tucks in New Shirttail 


Army Quartermaster Corps experts 
have modified the designs of shirts 


for enlisted men to permit free use 
of the arms, with the waist sup- 





, Calif., 870. 
t of 14,785 graduates, 3201 are | 
» Operators, 2854 are wheeled | 
tle mechanics and 2,543 are tank 


pressed to keep the garment tucked 
in, the War Department reports, 
in announcing adoption of the new 
designs. 














TRUCE 


Damyankee No 


Longer I Word 


KELLY FIELD, Tex. — It took 
World War II to end an 82-year-old 
battle here in Uncle Sam’s rapidly 
expanding air corps. 

A new spirit that spread swiftly 
through the ranks at Kelly Field's 
senior-rated flying base has snuffed 
out the last spark of Civil War fric- 
tion, one of the favorite pastimes of 
the pre-war period among lads from 
every part of the nation. 

Southerners who had been coldly 
ignoring “invaders” from the North 
now warmly welcome their former 
foes; they have dropped the prefix 
“D——” from their “D—— Yankee” 
term. The Union lads promptly dis- 
banded their YEIT (Yankees Exiled 
in Texas) Club, 


état itv 


SEACTC 
Notes 


vere te ETT 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—Gone are 
the days when aviation cadets at 
Turner Field, Ga., can go about com- 
plaining aloud when something 
comes up to worry them. Lt. John 
Kokolus, instructor at the pilot 
school, has fixed it so the men will 
take their grievances out on an in- 
animate object which can stand the 
wear and tear. Now when a cadet 
feels a complaint coming on, he 
walks over to the wall of the lecture 
room, wipes his face on the “crying 
towel,” and presto—he returns to 
his studies free from gloom. 





DOUBLE-X 

An aviation cadet at Shaw Field, 
Ss. S.. may not know it yet, but 
he’d better be on his best behavior, 
for a certain tactical officer on the 
field has good reason for keeping 
an eye on the lad. During a routine 
inspection of barracks one day the 
officer noticed a picture of a lovely 
girl on the cadet’s desk. Inscribed 
on the picture were the words, 
“With Love—” to the cadet. But 
what keeps the incident in the offi- 
cer‘s mind is the fact that the pic- 
ture was of a young lady whom the 
officer thought was strictly his own! 





COMPETITION 

Cadets at Craig Field, Ala., aren't 
satisfied with merely helping to fight 
the war—they’re willing to help pay 
the bill for it, too. In a competition 
to see which squadron could earn a 
night off during the week by buying 
the most defense bonds and stamps, 
the winning group of cadets pur- 
chased $675 worth of the securities 
in one week. 





If turn about is fair play, Lt. 
Joseph A. Voreck of Shaw Field, 
S. C., is having a good time right 
now. When he was an aviation 
cadet he was instructed in radio 
code by Lt. Ray Sturges, Jr. Now 
Lt. Voreck is an instructor at the 
Carolina field—and Lt. Sturges is 
taking pilot training there~—with 
Lt. Voreck this time giving the 
orders. 





TACT LEARNED 

The life of a private in the Army 
is a precarious one unless he is the 
soul of tact. One private who works 
as a reporter for a public relations 
office at one of the fields in the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter now knows that to be outspoken 
is not as permissible in the Army as 
it was at home. 

He was assigned to cover a speech 
by one of the post’s senior officers. 
When he returned from the occa- 











MASS production is underway at Maxwell Field, Ala., on the 
Army's new ‘Flying Sergeants,’ enlisted men who will pilot 


planes. 


They're drawn from all units in the Army; a cross- 


section would be this group: Sgt. E. L. Regula (seated at the 
‘stick’), 38th Division; Staff Sgt. S. L. Batt (kneeling), Air Corps; 
Cpl. S. Hass, Jr., 38th Division; Pvt. P. A. Manfre, 27th Division, 
and Pfc. R. L. Farris, lst Armored Division. 


—Photo by SEACTC 





Eyes Have It As Airmen Vote 
Lamarr ‘Most Welcome Guest’ 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.—Glamorous Hedy Lamarr was 
voted ‘Most Welcome Guest” in a post-wide poll conducted at this 
air corps replacement training center. 


After all votes were tabulated, a telegram from 
dispatched to the movie queen advis-®— 


ing her of the selection and extend- 
ing an énvitation to visit the Mis- 
souri post. 

The contest was conducted by the 
“Hub,” post newspaper, when contro- 
versy arose among soldiers of various 
squadrons after the 357th Techn, Sch. 
Saqdn. (Special) named Gene Tierney 
as their choice. 

Each soldier was entitled to his 
own expression as evidenced by the 
vote of one soldier for the rodent 
star, Minnie Mouse. Among the femi- 
nine comedian stars were Brenda 
and Cobina, Zasu Pitts, Edna Mae 
Oliver and many others. 

When the final vote in the post 
contest had been tabulated Gene 
Tierney had dropped to third place 
and Lana Turner placed second, only 
69 votes behind the winner. These 
first three choices received more 
than 60 per cent of all votes cast. 

The first ten movie actresses, in 
order which they finished, are: Hedy 
Lamarr, Lana Turner, Gene Tierney, 
Betty Grable, Ann Sheridan, Zasu 


Army Cube fw 
Blushing Bride 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif.—A _ valen- 
tine from the Army in the form of 
a wedding cake was presented to 
Cpl. and Mrs. David G. Miller by 
Tech. Sgt. Jerry Paquin, cooking 
teacher, and Lt. Frank J. McCarthy, 
officer in charge of the enlisted spe- 
cialists’s cooks and mess sergeants’ 
school. 

Climaxing a two-year office ro- 
mance, Cpl. and Mrs. Miller were 
married Valentine's Day, at Mary, 
Star of the Sea, Church in La Jolla, 
Calif. 

Called to the cooks school, they 
expected to receive an Army cook 
book. Instead, Lieutenant McCarthy 
and enlisted men presented the four- 
layer cake, an Army gift to an Army 
wife. 





sion, his public relations officer 
asked him how he liked the speech. 
The private shrugged and replied, 
“Oh, you can imagine, sir. Just the 
usual hot air. You didn’t miss a 
thing by not going.” 

“I suppose not,” said the officer. 
“I didn’t miss a thing because I 
helped write the speech.” 

Now ‘the private likes 
speech he hears. 


every 


“the boys” was 


Pitts, Olivia DeHavilland, Madeline 
Carroll, Rita Hayworth, Joan Fon- 
taine. 








Gop. 1962, Ju. chez Brewery Co, Mibeonker, Fm 
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Flying Artillerymen 


Soar in Spare Time 


By Sgt. John Ball 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—‘“With an eye to the future.” That is 


the impression given by a group 
here at Shelby. 


of flying artillerymen stationed 


To the day when every garage houses a “sky-buggy,” these 


soldier-pilots anticipate the coming ? 


era of mass air travel. 


Within the 190th FA regiment 
there are a large number of soldiers 
who fly for an avocation. Most of 
them are Pennsylvanians. 


For individual reasons some of 
them cannot or never have been 
able to qualify for the air corps. 
Some are over age, others lack cer- 
tain requisites. But they all love 
flying. 

As one artilleryman put it, “Flying 
is a disease. It gets into your blood- 
stream and you can’t give it up until 
you are finally grounded.” 

Many of the Pennsylvanians are 
accomplished airmen. In explaining 
why he wasn’t flying for Uncle Sam 
instead of firing heavy artillery, an- 
other chap said: 

“Sure, I'd like to be a fighting 
pilot. I’ve plenty of hours, but when 
I tried the Air Corps they didn’t 
seem to want me because I didn’t 
have a Phi Beta Phi key and now 
I’m too old. Younger men make 
better pilots; they haven’t reached 
the caution-stage yet.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
quires a pilot with a private license 
to fly at least 15 hours a year in 
order to hold his rating. 

The Pennsylvanians have found 
the south ideal for the continuance 
of their hobby and almost any free 
period from their soldiering duties, 
especially Saturdays and Sundays, 
will find this group of 190th men at 
the Hattiesburg airport, taking off, 
practicing vertical banks, stalls, spins, 
shooting approaches, power and dead- 
stick landings and other training 
maneuvers in the small safe Piper 
“Cubs” or Taylorcraft training ships. 
These two-place tandem jobs are 
famous for their inherent stability 
offering a great margin of safety. 

Under the tutelage of Noel English, 
instructor-operator of the local field, 
the notherners have been able to 
take refresher courses, while new 
air-enthusiasts are starting into 
their initial eight hours of dual in- 
struction. 

The average person usually solos | 
after eight hours of pilot instruction. 
Sgt. Guy Symmonds, Btry B, soloed 
in seven hours several years ago 


Bros. Turn Up 
1 Block Apart 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo. — 
Pvts. Ronald and Louis Rottier 
bid each other farewell at Fort Cus- 
ter, Mich., recently, both feeling that 
this would be their last meeting for 
the duration, but through corre- 
spondence home learned that they 
both, transferred on different days, 
were attached to squadrons here, one 
block distant from each other. 

When Ronald entered the service 
his brother followed suit shortly 
afterwards and they met at Fort 
Custer, only to be separated. 

Ronald arrived at Jefferson Bar- 
racks and was attached to the 354th 
Tech. School Squadron (Special) and 
Louis arrived at the same post one 
day later to go with the 358th, one 
block away. Both are now keeping 
their fingers crossed in hopes that 
they will have the same destination 
when they leave the Missouri Air 
Corps RTC upon completion of their 
basic military training. 


New Style for 
Stylist Chutist 


Uniforms of Army parachute troops 
have been re-designed to give more 
pocket space for carrying supplies 
and equipment and to afford more 
freedom of action, the War Depart- 
ment reports in announcing that the 
new features have been adopted. 

Quartermaster Corps designers 
have “slanted” the two upper breast 
pockets of the coat to afford easy 
access to them, thus permitting the 
parachutist to grasp needed equip- 
ment with either hand while the 
jumper is riding in the ‘chute. A 
double set of snap fasteners affords 
security for the pockets. 

The back of the coat has been 
restyled, an additional flare added by 
cutting a seam across the back of the 
coat at the waistline, thereby af- 
fording more freedom of action to 
the lower region of the trunk. 

Elastic fabric is used in the lower 
section of the trousers to furnish 
a better fit to the ankle and calf. 
Trouser pockets are made larger 
and special compartments for carry- 
ing equipment have been added. 

As in the previous issue the uni- 
form fabric is water and wind re- 
sistant twilh 














back in Pennsylvania, 
Jay Pettingill. 

Two air-minded brothers of Regi- 
mental Headquarters Baitery, Sgt. 
James Miller and Pvt. John Miller 
hold private pilot “tickets.” They 
have completed over 30 hours of solo 
and cross-country time, along with 
the necessary check-flights with an 
accredited instructor. 

Lt. Col. John T. Bell, commanding 
the “big gun” regiment’s 2nd Bn, 
with many hours to his credit, has 
employed light aircraft in tactical 
field training problems for his bat- 
talion. His accuracy of dropping 
paper-bag flour bombs on his troops 
has had its harrassing effects. 

lst Lt. George P. Curtin, assistant 
regimental S-3 of the regiment, soloed 
at the Hattiesburg port and is stead- 
ily compiling hours toward a private 
license. 

Another artilleryman who hails 
from the greatest light plane produc- 
ing center in the world, Lock Haven, 
Pa., the home of the famous Piper 
“Cub,” is Cpl. Bob Spaulding, a for- 
mer battery clerk, who volunteered 
for the experimental Field artillery 
air observation unit at Fort Sill, 
Okla., and who flew trim little train- 
ers daily, working in cooperation with 
field artillery firing problems. 


as did Sgt. 


Same is 
Letter 


LOWRY FIELD, Colo.—The avia- 
tion cadet examining board told Pfc. 
Maston Jacks of the public relations 
staff that if he could slap eight 
pounds of fat onto his spare frame, 
he would qualify physically for cadet 
appointment. So Jacks, at 129 
pounds, went to work. 

First step along Avoirdupois Ave- 
nue was the elimination of smoking. 
Sucking an empty pipe helped there. 
Then, the indefatigable Jacks began 
a gustatorial orgy that would shame 
Henry VIII. Day after day he gob- 
bled gigantic meals, myriad malted 
milks and vitamin pills and great 
gobs of malt compound. When the 
day of reckoning came, Jacks, pot- 
bellied and purring, tipped the ex- 
amining scales at a whopping 138% 
pounds, 

Just to guarantee his appointment, 
fat Maston waddled into 
screening test and out with a rating 
of 130, highest in a group of 28 
taking the examination and second 
highest recorded at Lowry. 

* . * 
SHOT IN DARK 

A Lowry corporal has been taking 
gas mask drills twice a week to the 
sound of his sergeant’s voice inton- 
ing the fact that the mask hose is 
corrugated, the cannister is corru- 
gated. When asked by an officer 
what the cannister contained, he 
answered: “Charcoal.” Pressed to 
tell what type of charcoal, the non- 
com knitted his brows, pondered, 
then announced: “Corrugated char- 
coal.” 

(It’s activated.) 

* 


SOAP STORY 

Sgt. Nick Shemensky is one sol- 
dier who has really been attacked 
by the love-bug. .The noncom was 
preparing to shave when he was 
called to the telephone. He returned 
wreathed in dreamy smiles, his eyes 
half-closed as he soaped his face. 
But when he attempted to shave, 
his happiness gave way to disgust. 
Instead of shaving cream, he had 
smeared his face with toothpaste. 

. . . 


POEM 

Lenore Taylor of Denver and past 
president of the Colorado. Poetry 
Fellowship recently presented the 
personnel of Lowry Field with this 
original poem, published in the or- 
ganization’s magazine, “Timberlines”: 

Lowry Field , 

These are not Mission walls that rise 

With red-tiled roofs 
Into the blue of mountain skies. 

Above the arch, where husky notes 
Of chuckling sound 

Swell full and round from pigeon- 

throats 
A triple-colored Glory floats. 


These brown-clad men sent to and 
fro 
Along the halls 
Are not the forms of monks, 
though 
They consecrate a cause and tread 
The ordered way. 
These are soldiers—powder and 
lead * 
Their fingered rosaries Yor the 
dead. 


al- 


the new | 
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Keesler Trucks Roll 


Million Mile 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—In 


s Safely 


over 1,000,000 miles traveled by 


Keesler Field’s motor vehicles there have been only about 140 acci- 
dents, mostly of a minor nature, Corp. John Trost, investigator, re- 


vealed this week. This is an avera 
10,000 miles. & 
In releasing these figures, Corporal 
Trost, investigator for the motor 
transportation pool at the huge Air 
Corps technical school here, pointed 
out that a dented fender or a scratch 
on the body of a vehicle is consid- 
ered an accident. Since July 10, 1941, 
when the first mile was recorded, 
there have been no fatal accidents. 
Much of the credit for this record 
goes to Capt. John W. Diggs, motor 
transportation officer, who continually 
stresses the need for safety to his 





Symphony Oboeist Plays 
A New Rat-a-Tat Tune ~ 


GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.— 
There’s a world of difference in driv- | 
ing a laundry truck and playing oboe | 
in a symphony orchestra, but Avia- 
tion Cadet Clark H. Mitze of Cedar | 
Falls, lowa, did just that back in the 
days before he entered the Army | 
Air Corps. 

He played with the Waterloo, Ia., | 
symphony orchestra for four sea- 
sons, and during the summer months | 
drove a laundry truck. Now he’s! 
traded the truck for an airplane at | 
this basic flying school; his oboe for 
a machine gun, and he doesn’t think 
the: Japs will, like the tune he’s | 
learning to plays ; 





ge of about one accident to every 


drivers. Three times a week, together 
with Ist Lt. Norman Reinhard, assist- 
ant motor transportation officer, he 
conducts a two-hour safety lecture 
for all his men. 





KNOW the Army... 


. « « Its past and present; 
how it operates and the part 
you play in it. 


READ... 


"YOUR. ARMY" 


The Handbook for Soldiers 


96 pages of facts and figures 
that will make Army life more 
understandable and help you 
"get places” faster. 


PRICE 25c 
At Your Post Exchange 


Or From 


THE HOYT COMPANY 
918 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














Many of the truck drivers held 
same position in civil life and 
of them undergo a rigid test bef 
they are given driving permits. 
machines are tested every thouss 
miles and a thorough examina’ 
is given at every 6,000 miles o 
months service. 








How Do U. S. Air Bases 


—repel attack? 
—deliver attack? 


What About 
—the men? 
—the planes? 
—training? 
—strategy? 
—aircraft carriers? 


Every question is answered in 


AIR BASE 


(Just Out!) 


By BOONE T. GUYTON 
Test Pilot, Vought-Sikorsky Aireraf 


"Clear, straightforward, intensely 
interesting. Guyton tells of his 
personal experiences as & flyi 
cadet and later with the fleet 
maneuvers. Reeommended fot i# 
accurate picture of life in the 
service." Book-of-the-Month 


News. Illustrated with $2.50 


photographs 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bldg., Wash. p.¢ 
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REJECTION DEJECTION 





mer Royal Canadian Air Force inst 


Twice he had been rejected for® 
being overweight and lack of educa- 
tional qualifications. More recently | 
his draft board reached him before 
he could file his application for Navy 
flying service. Since that time he 
has trimmed off the required pound- 
age, the scholastic qualifications have 
been revised and he is anxiously 
awaiting replies from two applica- 
tions—one to serve as an air cadet, 
the other in the recently opened | 
field of active service pilots. 

He started flying in 1937. A short 
time later Pvt. Gillman bought the | 
site of an abandoned airport at/| 
Chalmette, La. and began clearing 
and repair work. When work neared 
completion at Joy Airport, the Navy 
purchased the field in 1940. The 


































318 ONE of the largest group Pere ever taken in the Army. It's a picture of the 
h FA Brigade at Fort Bragg, N. C., and includes more than 5000 men. The 17th, 36th and 
FA regiments, the Ist FA Observation Battalion, and Brigade HQ Battery form crossed 
mons, insignia of the field artillery. 


east-west runway of that field is in- 
dicated by a historic marker describ- 
ing it as the battle front of the Bat- | 
tle of New Orleans during the War 
of 1812, 

After being rejected in two ex- 
aminations by the Army Air Corps, 
he decided to apply for the Eagle 
Squadron of the RAF. Accepted for 


i 















Comes From 
fhting Family 


ES FIELD, Miss.— When 








Ben, W. Hohmann, 302nd Tech. 








Sqdn, graduated from the 
hanics school here he stepped 
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test befe DORE FIELD, Tex. — Soldier 
malts ts Rogers feels he may be} 

per rom or less a military secret be-| 

ye he was a corporal three 

ber whs before getting wind of it. 
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into an active army life that 
d stuff’ to the men of -his 
‘ye 

is the fourth generation of 
manns to fight for his country in 
; it 80 years, his father, Fred- 
M. Hohmann revealed in a let- 
othe Keesler Field News. 

h Private Hohmann’s’ great 
dfather and grandfather fought 
Civil War. John Denfelt, the 
of the line, served with the 
Penna. Volunteers, losing his 
in the battle of Gettysburg. 
dt Hohmann, Private Hoh- 
$ grandfather, was with Co. 
Penna. Volunteers. 
derick Hohmann saw action in 
Philippines and in China dur- 
Philippine Insurrection, and 
other and eight nephews served 
there” in World War I. 
Ml now Ben will carry on for 
this great World War,” he con- 



















Soldier Feels % 
sa Military Secret 


i, Victoria, Tex., Rogers — who 
was a private—left his old sta- 
too soon to learn he had been 
moted. However, 
mt up with him and a nice wad 
tk pay is chasing him. 





the news finally 


Special ‘606 Majors’ Will Check 





Navy Buys His Airport, 
But Won't Let Him Fly 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.—Pvt. Martin J. Gillman, for- 


ructor, now stationed here, main- 


tains persistency in his attempts to fly for Uncle Sam and today is 
awaiting a reply from his fifth request to fly for this nation. 





this he was denied deferment from 


selective service, 


Gillman then left for Ottawa, 
Canada, for pilot training with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. His fly- 
ing ability was discovered in flight 
tests and he was by-passed on to the 
instructors’ school, 


Upon completion of this course he 
was given an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence so that he might give primary 
and instrument flight training to 
Canadian fliers. 

War broke out after he had served 
as instructor for six months and-he 
decided to return and fight for his 
own country. At Detroit, naval of- 
ficers assured him that he would 


| qualify for the naval air service but 
|that it would be a matter of three 


to five weeks before his application 


| would be returned from Washington. 


Gillman was advised to return to his 


| home and file the application there. 


fer, authorities 
apprehended him for failure to notify 
his draft board of his change of ad- 
dress and failure to answer the draft 
call. He was immediately drafted 
into service. 

Since his arrival at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Air Corps RTC, he has ap- 
peared before a board te apply for 
flying as an Air Cadet and for duty 
among the active service piete, 


In New Orleans, how“? 





Trailer Plague at Large Camps 


Additional steps to protect -the 
health of American troops were dis- 
closed Thursday by the War Depart- 
ment in the announcement that spe- 
cially qualified Medical Corps officers 


been adequate for” peacetime, the ; Physical inspections of troops to de- 
change to a wartime status intro- | tect early 
duces new conditions requiring addi- | se at sick call. 
tional control measures, medical | 
corps Officials explained. 

The new control officers will func- 





qunereiied of facilities for the diag- 


would be assigned to control and| tion within the Army and with civil | tary personnel. 

prevent the spread of venereal dis-| agencies, cooperating with other} 6. Close cooperation with local 
eases. health agencies in stamping out pos-| Vivijian health authorities to insure 
Supplementing the program al-| sible ‘sources of infections. the reporting of saatie cities 

ready in effect, a venereal disease Within the military commands sources of feeiatin which eccur 
control officer with the grade of| measures to he taken to assure | s mong ethitess tm ecder to eases! 


major will be assigned to each army 
camp of 20,000 or more men, each 
Field Army, air force and armored 
force, each corps area or department, 


prompt and adequate control include: 

1. Supervision, coordination and} 
improvement of the venereal disease 
educational program. 


tion of foci of infection. 
7. The collection and detailed anal- 


each division, general headquarters 2. Cooperation with other military | YSis of data concerning the incidence 

and headquarters, communications | agencies in order to provide an ade-| 4nd sources of infections acquired in 

zone. quate recreational program. the troops of the respective organiza- 
While the control measures em- 3. Cooperation in the provision and | tions. _. 

ployed by the Army in recent years| maintenance of adequate facilities} In the civilian communities the 


control officers will cooperate with 
all agencies concerned in the control 
of venereal diseases to insure the 
effective repression of prostitution 
and the adequate quarantine and 
treatment of infected civilians, as a 
measure to prevent infection of sol- 
diers. 

Cooperation will be carried out with 
the bureau of medicine and surgery 


for prophylaxis. 
4. The provision 


have produced a very satisfactory 
decline in disease rates and have 


MI School for Air Force 





of adequate 








of the U. 


such cases as may fail to | 


. The provision, standarization and | 


. = oe turned 
| nosis and treatment of infected oss 





| the civilian agencies in the elimina- | 


Opened at Maryland U. 


An intelligence school for the training of Army Air Force} 
officers in the questioning of enemy prisoners of war, aerial pho- 


S. Navy, the division of 
social protection and the _ public 
health service of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Federal Bureau of In- 





M, Cpl. Rogers hopes the tardy | 


Won't be kept secret as long as| Command of the Air Corps. 
his promotion. 
a 


| partment announced this week. 
| Classes are ‘being conducted in 


detached service from Foster | University buildings at College Park, 


Md., under the direction of Capt. 
James W. Hurt, Air Corps, with an 
initial enrollment of forty officers. 
he course will last about six weeks. 





The school is the first step in a 
|broad intelligence program being 
formulated by the Technical Training 
Within 
a few weeks two other intelligence 


























































































































don't think you'll need that parachute,. Cadet. Terry." 





tographic interpretation, field counter-intelligence and other special- 
ized war-time subjects has been temporarily established at the) 
University of Maryland, the War De-»— 


vestigation, health and law enforce- 
ment agencies of states and smaller 
| political units, and certain unofficial 
agencies such as the American Social 
at a| Hygiene Association. 





schools will be in operation, 


\Can Anyone Tie 


His AWOL Alibi? 


FORT WOOD, Mo. — When Pvt. 
} John McDonald, of Minneapolis, re- 
to the Sixth Division from 
leave six hours late the other day, 
he unfolded to his commanding of- 
ficer an account of an amazing 600- 
mile dash through snow and bliz- 
zard, as follows: 

The transport plane he boarded at 
Minneapolis for St. Louis was 
grounded in Des Moines, where he 
| chartered a private craft which cost 
him $100 and bowed to the weather 
after flying 10 miles. After walking 
eight miles and riding in an old coal 
truck 46 more, he hired a cab, which 
stalled. Then a bus took him to 
Kirksville, Mo., where all road traf- 
fic was halted. A train to Columbia, 
another cab to Jefferson City and a 
bus to Fort Leonard Wood rounded 
out the trip. 


Niagara Library Gets 
1200: Books from Show 


FT. NIAGARA, N. Y.—The “Victory 
staged by Seymour C. 
Samuels, Nigara Falls, theatre mana- 
ger, added 1200 more books to the 
collection at the post library. Price 
of admission to the show was one 
book. 

First ten soldiers appearing at the 
box office, any evening in the week, 
are admitted free. 


Book Show” 











permanent location to be announced. | 

One school will give exclusive in- 
struction in aerial photographic in-| 
terpretation and allied subjects; | 
another will deal with field combat | 
intelligence, and the third will offer | 
refresher courses for intelligence of-| 
ficers now in the field. 

Although the schools will offer dif-| 
ferent courses, they will be located in | 
the same military establishment and | 
their work coordinated. At the end} 
of each six weéks a new class of | 
officers will enter the schools. | 

“We expect to have a total enroll- 
ment of between 160 to 200 officers | 


for each six weeks course,” said 
Captain Hurt. “Instructors will all) 
be experts in their field and will | 


include some of the Army’s topflight 
men.” | 

Courses under the proposed cur-| 
riculum include organization of the} 
Army, strategic interpretation of in- 
telligence reports, staff functions and 
duties and approved methods of co-| 
operation between military and naval) 
peERgence units, 


Barkeley’s 2nd Bn. I eads 
Field in Artillery Test | 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—With a| 
score of 92.3, members of the 2nd 
Bn. 189th FA, chalked up the high-} 
est score of any artillery troops in 
the 8th Army Corps GH@Q firing tests | 
just completed on the Fort Sill firing | 
range. 

Under the command of Col. George 
Hutchinson, the soldiers spent a 











month in the field conducting firing | 
school’s for officer candidates in 
the artillery school prior td the GHQ 








tests. 





HERE'S how Artist Cliff Parks imserts punch in the current 
silence campaign. 


He's ‘stationed at Ellington Field, Tex. 
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Lieutenant's Gadget Stops 
‘Trigger-Squeeze Finch’ 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—A simple but important device dubbed 
a trigger squeeze indicator and designed as an aid in preparatory 


marksmanship rifle training for army recruits has been developed 
by First Lieut. Theodore J. Feimer, platoon commander in Camp 


Croft’s Company A-40th infantry training battalion. 
The gadget, which promises to be a great aid in marksmanship 
training, serves a dual purpose since it can check both the time ele- 


ment and trigger squeeze. 


One of the biggest difficulties of most trainees in handling the 
Springfield during their basic training instruction, is their tendency 
to jerk the heavy trigger of the gun, which results in the man 
flinching or losing sight of the target, but through his experience 
in training with the aid of the indicator device, this difficulty should 


be overcome. 


Resembling a thermometer, the indicator is mounted on a 
wooden pedestal and operates with a long rubber tubing, which is 
attached to the back of the trigger. As the man presses the trigger 
against the tube he can easily determine the right trigger squeeze 


in either slow or rapid fire. 


DEMONSTRATING the trigger- 
squeeze indicator here, Lieu- 
tenant Foimer has Sgt. Jack 


Slusser sqe-e-e-eze off slowly. 
Amount of pressure is record- 
ed on the thermometer - like 






















apparatus beside the officer. 
Pvt. William Schieve acts as 


céach. 





Knowledge Noncongn 


Teach 3-R Classes 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The first classes under an ext 
program of instruction in English and mathematics for 
here were held in two units of the 26th Inf. Division Monday 
hundreds of ambitious soldiers attending. 

The courses are designed to assist soldiers in preps 
officer training schools and to improve their general know 
Attendance is purely on a voluntary + 
basis and has no connection with! 
military duties. 

First units to open the courses are | 
the 180th Field Artillery Battalion | 
and the 369th CAA. The classes will | 
be held two nights a week. The) 
English course will extend over a 
period of 10 to 12 weeks, while the , ; 
mathematics course will last 4 to 5| designed to give soldiers @ 
weeks. basic and advanced instructigy 

Response to the program was so| Algebra, trigonometry and iii 
enthusiastic that officials may be|t® meet requirements for fielgy 
forced to hold classes nightly in| coast artillery work andi 
order to accommodate the number | branches of the service, 
of soldiers who have expressed a| The whole program is y ; 
desire to attend. Both civilian and | direction of 1st Lt. Howard C. Paua dé 


a 
BE 













































vard University. q 

The English course will tnel 
struction on letter writing, 
correspondence, punctuation, { 
ing, common blunders, publié 
ing, reading and short story’y 

The mathematics course } 
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military teachers will conduct the| of Bondsville, Mass., who forme ; 
classes. Text books will be used, | taught at Montclair Academy, JURIS 

Instructors at the 180th FA were! clair, N. J. h 
Mr. K. C. Ballard, head of the science| Mr, Russell Marshall, principal the 1 
department, Lawrence High School,| Lawrence High School, Falm Gene 
Falmouth, for mathematics and Pvt.| donated many text books for 4 ton, | 
Joseph Grigaitis of Worcester, mem-| program. w.G 
ber of the 181st Infantry for English, | R Br 
Grigaitis is a graduate of Holy Cross | ; 
and the State Teachers College at; LAILS IT WAS of th 
Fitchburg and was an English in-| A new 
structor before his induction. | te 

Instructors at the 369th Coast Ar- | Name Coined Milit 
tillery were Pvt. Eli A. Zubay of Svc 
St. Joseph, Mo., member of Hq Bat- 





tery, 180th FA, and Corp. David 
Garrison of West Newton, member 
of Service Battery, 102nd FA Bat- 
talion. Zubay, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, was a pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Osceola 
Junior College, Iowa, prior to induc- 
tion.. Garrison is a graduate of Har- 


By Coin’s Fli 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION 
proudly introduce a new member 
the 43rd Div., Private E Piuri 
Unum Brady, of Goose Creek, Tex 


The first fact that should be 





His Soul Died in Spain, Hate Lived On 


CAMP LEE, Va.—‘Somebody had to do it” is the reason given 
by Pvt. Joseph Hecht for his two years as an American volunteer 
with the Loyalist army in the bloody Spanish Civil War, two years | 
that took the sprifig from his step and reduced his weight from 155 | Times representative, Quintanilla, the 
at the beginning to 98 pounds when he came out, two years that | famous Spanish author, Robert Capa, 
removed the sparkle, but not the fire, 


Private Hecht, who is assigned to? 
the 7th Medical Btn, feels sure that 
the subsequent course of history 
has justified the sacrifices he made} 
in the bitter, unequal struggle | 
against fascism which most of the} 
democratic world watched from the | 
sidelines, unable to see that it was 
merely a curtain-raiser for the main 
show. 

The die was cast for Joseph Hecht 
in February, 1937, when he gave up 
his business in New York City, where 
he was a registered pharmacist, to 
sail on the liner “Manhattan” with 
a group of 137 volunteers bound for 
France. Entering the country as 
tourists, they made their way to the 
Spanish border where the vigilance 
of the French border guards forced 
them to undertake a crossing of the 
Pyrenees at night. 

With the aid of a French guide, 
the harrowing journey was made be- 
tween sundown and dawn. Those} 
who got across gathered in Spain at} 
the town of Gigueras, proceeding | 
from there to Albacete to join the 
International Brigade. Starting as 
a truck driver, it was not long be-| 
fore Hecht advanced to the position 
of administrator for all the American 
hospitals of the southern front. Dis- 
tinguishing himself at this job, he| 
was picked for the officers’ training 
school of the 15th, (Abraham Lincoln) 
Brigade and commissioned infantry 
lieutenant in time to catch the full 
brunt of the first blitzkrieg. 

Cut in Two 

Cut off by the lightning drive of 
February, 1938 which separated Loy- 
alist Spain into two parts, the only 
hope for Lt. Hecht and his few re- 
maining men lay in breaking through | 
the fascist lines to the doubtful safe- | 


ty of the Ebro river. Walking at 
night and fighting in the daytime 
“not because we wanted to, but be- 
cause we had to,” nine of them, four 
wounded, lived to reach the river 
bank after five days without food 
or water and without skep. 

“One of those who never reached 
it,” Hecht tells the story, “was the 
battalion surgeon, an American, who 


had every opportunity to escape with 
his ambulance after the first fascist 
break-through. He preferred to 
main and was killed on the 
ond day while taking care of 
wounded. 

“About dusk of the fourth day 
after fighting off continuous attacks 
from the top of a low hill, we knew 
we had to make a run for it or be 
wiped out. As a result of the day’s 
fighting some would have to be left 
among them my best friend who was 
dying with a bullet through his 
throat. 

“Our last company-aid man, a ser- 
geant, had not been hit but he re- 


re- 


sec- 


our} 


| 
| 








from his searching eyes. | 
—— — | 


fused to leave. The last I saw of him 

he was still there taking care of 

those wounded men and facing al- 

most certain death as the fascists, | 

at that time, were taking no priso- 

ners.” 
Meets Hemingway 

Hecht and only two others were 
able to swim across the river, a rag- 
ing torrent at the height of the 
freshet season, and were picked up 
on the other side by one of their 
trucks after exposure to the bitter 
cold for several hours. He was later 
promoted to the rank of captain and 
placed in command of a transport 
company in which capacity he trav- 
eled through nearly every part of 
Spain. 

Shortly after this epic crossing of 
the Ebro came his first meeting with 
Ernest Hemingway, one of the few 
writers, he says, who actually visited 
the front lines. He was to meet 


Hemingway again in Madrid, Valen- 


cia, in Barcelona, and later in the 
United States, where he learned for 
the first time that Hemingway had 


peared in The New Republic. 


In Barcelona one night Hecht dis- 
covered that his party companions 
were Herbert Mathews, New York | 


world renowed 
several other 
dispatches were 
the world, 

Never seriously 


photographer, 
newspapermen 
being 


wounded himself, 
he has had narrow escapes too fan- 
tastic for fiction, “but on the battle- 
| field,” he says, “the incredible be- 
| comes commonplace.” His limbs have}a good hospital and brave medical 
| been grazed several times and once! soldier can mean to him,” 


FBI Shows Keoaker ‘Chauffers’ 8!" 
How to Drive During Blackout 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Two Keesler Field officers and four 
noncoms completed a six-day course in war traffic problems being 
;conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation at Gulfport. 

The classes instructed military and civilian officials in the han- 
dling of vehicles in blackouts and air raids. Upon return to the huge 
| Air Corps technical school here, the officers passed on to the men | 
\in their departments the information they gathered. 

The Keesler Field men attending were 1st Lt. Norman Reinhard, | 
assistant motor transportation officer; 2nd Lt. Clifford Scott, investi- |and they consider it doubly fum 
gation officer for the post security section; Staff Sgts. Edward Gut- 
written a story about him which ap-|reuter and Francis Wilson and Sgts. Kenneth Williams and Harold | 


| 
| 





| 


| Weisman. 





and 
whose 
read around 








tioned about E Pluribus is that 
name is genuine although, i 
it is “one out of many.” 

The flip of a coin gave E Pi 
bus Unum Brady his name, As 
tells the story: 


“Several days after I was 
a bullet passed completely through | my father, my mother and relati 
a close-fitting beret, almost lifting | were trying to decide onan 
if off his head. Another time an|for me, My father, who had 
enemy shell glanced off the top of | idly flipping a coin during the 
a truck in which he was riding tO|pate, looked at the writing. 
explode in a ditch. lended the argument by i 
Invited to speak before a civic] right then and there that my 
organization in Petersburg, Va., Priv-| gnould be ‘E Pluribus Unum Brady’ 
ate Hecht called the battalion sur-| A curly-haired, ruddy-chee 
geon and the sergeant who stayed |frishman, Brady is known to 
behind on the hill in Spain the two| chums as “Mickey” or “Shorty.” 
greatest heroes he has ever known.| goesn’t mind his name. 
“It is not until a man has been in| “]¢ you notice,” he says, point 
actual combat that he realizes what | to a brass uniform button, “all 
| clothes in the Army are marked 
he said.| my name.” 
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& Brown Re 
Pvt. Green in Paint $h 


MATHER FIELD, . Calif.—Not 
long ago the soldiers -heré 
much of their time in thinking 
excuses to go to the field's 
shop, where they enjoyed them 
|}immensely making jokes and 
| directed at Pvt. Cleo Green and 
|job as caretaker of the paint 

Then came a day when Pvt. Gr 
l|was transferred into another 
| partment and the soldiers felt t 
days of fun were over. 

But now, they're back at it agi 


—for Pvt. J. P. Black and Pvt.R 
|Brown have taken over the form 
duties of Pvt, Green in the Pal 
| Shop. 








Curtiss SOC 


HOW TO TELL 


The Army’s Planes 























a land to seaplane. 





still 


in 


THE Army's Curtiss Scout Observation is easily recognized 
as one of the few remaining bi-plane type: 
It's a two-place ship, single-engined, and convertible from 


service 


The Enemy’s Planes 


‘98’ Heavy Bomber 














JAP’S 98 Bomber is a low-wing, cantilever, metal mon 
plane. Note broad taper of the wings from rounded tip 
fuselage, and twin tail assembly. The 98 can’t fly mu 
faster than 150 miles per hour. 
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DICTIONAL head of 
om Provost Marshal 
General's School at Arling- 
ton, Va., is Maj. Gen. Allen 
W. Gullion. Colonel Hobart 
B. Brown is in active charge 
of the staff that is training 
new Officers for the Corps of 
ned Military Police. Some of the 
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2 Lt. R. G. Hooks’ lunge has taken him off balance. Lt. 


. This is jiudo. Using his bare hands, Lt. A. R. Flores is 2 
Flores has grip on barrel and stock of gun. 


going to disarm the man with the bayonet. 





iown to 
Shorty.” 


ays, pointi 
ton, “all 
marked 





another § }: The man with the gun is being flipped on his back. Gun 4: Helpless, the disarmed man hasn't got a chance to get away. This is only one of the 
rs felt th comes loose in the grasp of Lt. Flores. courses taught. Lt. Flores was national jiudo champ in 1935. 


- at it ag 
oubly fum 
1d Pvt. R 
the forn 
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es 











ay of putting out a magnesium bomb is shown by Lt. J. A. Heath while students THEORETICAL traffic situation is demonstrated with models 
Siand by. Idea is to spray the water, not douse fire with full stream. for benelit of future MP officers, 
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DAY’S WORK IN THE 


ARMY 





You're Now Aboard a Bomber 
On Patrol Over the Pacific 


In answer to numerous requests to cover a tactical mission in an Army bomber, the Western Defense 
Command and Fourth Army in San Francisco assigned an Air Corps officer to make several flights and write 


Name of the bomber’s field has been omitted.—Ed., 


Combat crews of the Army airplanes scouting sea lanes and other areas of the Pacific never know 
tomorrow’s job until operations orders come through from Headquarters, 4th Air Force, about 9:30 
p.m. That ends an evening of study, solitaire, magazine, letters, argument, speculation and the in- 
terminable discussion of when the outfit is leaving and where it’s going, girls encountered in the city 
on the last day off, girls to be encountered on the next day off, if and when there is one. 


It is cold on this desert plateau. The wind blows, it seems s without end, bringing sand with it; 
fine particles which somehow sift? 


about it. This is his story. 


into a toothpaste tube, belligerent 
grains which sting the face. The tent 
groans, the guys creak, and then 
someone with a flashlight is there, 
rousing the protesting occupants. In| 
an hour light will break. Ail hands | 
must be about their business. 


It is colder than the night before, | 
but the wind has died away. The 
stove roars into life and radiates a 
happy warmth. There is something 
familiar about that stove. It looks 
like indeed it is, an orchard 
orchard heater, an humble smudge 
pot, now doing its bit in the war. 
It requires an engineer to tend it, 
and occasionally it blows up, shower- 
ing the company with soot. 

There is much groping about for 
pants and shoes, and quite a bit 
of profanity. Outside it is dark as 
that perfect blackout for whicheair 
raid wardens yearn. Someone flip- 
flops over a tent peg and raises an 
indignant outcry. The call at the 
washroom is casual; on such morn- 
ings only a tenderfoot would think 
of shaving. 

" In the mess hall, 
sembles an outraged 


movement re- 
wasp’s 


men, gunners, crew chiefs and the 
mere drawers of water and hewers | 
of wood scramble through a haze of 
over-fried bacon and coffee fumes} 
intent on the business of fueling | 
against the day-long pull. They are} 
a fantastic-looking lot. Certain bi- | 
zarre crops of whiskers are being 
cultivated, probably on oaths to) 
avenge Pearl Harbor. Officers in 


their flying coveralls resemble taste- | 


fully dressed garage attendants at 
the end of a hard week; the men 
might have ridden a coal car from 
Pennsylvania. One navigator sports 
a dilapidated pair of fancy cowboy 
boots. This is quite in the Air Force 
tradition of being different. On the 
flying fields of France the lineal pre- 
decessors of these lads were odd 
characters indeed. But when the 
general drops in, or when they go to 
town, their shine and polish surpass 
Wellington’s Grenadiers. 

The light is breaking to the east, 
faintly outlining 
Joshua trees, as the crews struggle 
across the sand to their ships. 

The Army Air Forces call them 
LB-30’s, but they were built at San 
Diego for the British who know 
them as Liberators. They are huge 
four-motored affairs with guns bris- 
tling from green and tan ‘sides like 
the quills of a disorderly porcupine. 
The throttles are closed, he crew 
The throttles are closed, the crew 


nest. | 
Pilots, navigators, bombardiers, radio | 


the grotesque} 


and creeps through the open bomb- 
bay doors into the heart of the ship. 
a the pilot who won the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for pulling a comrade 
| from a burning airplane, and his co- 
pilot complete the complicated ritual 
of checking the ship for flight. From 
|a maze of dials, meters, throttles, 
| buttons, handles, they sort the right 
one. The navigator, in this case the 
son of a very famous father (in fact 
he refers to the Commander-in- 
Chief as “Pop”), takes his station 
immediately behind the pilot, the 
radio man sits in his little “office” 
behind the co-pilot. Crew chief and 
gunners take stations in the rear- 
ward recesses of the machine. The 
visitor from headquarters perches on 
the throne-like eminence of the navi- 
gator’s dropleaf table. 

On the ground it is still gray as 
the procession of mammoth contrap- 
tions lumbers to the runway, but the 
tips of the surrounding mountains 
are turning pink. 

The take-off follows a surprisingly 
short run and a course is set for a 
notch in rugged mountains just now 
being lighted by the sun. Follow 
glimpses of green rectangular farm- 
| lands, silver glints of water courses, 
| highways with little creeping cars, 
| and more rugged gorges and peaks 
|} until through the haze appears the 
| thin white line of surf. Meanwhile 
| the navigator has busied himself with 
| maps and compasses, plotting sheets 
and tables, and comes up with a 
course for the flight plan. Back to 
the home station by radio goes this 
| report. 

From the 8000-foot level which the 
crossing of the mountains required, 
the bomber glides down to its cruis- 
ing altitude, crosses that white line 
of surf, scuds over the green belt of 
water near the coastline and the 
business of the day begins. 

Skeeter puts the automatic pilot 
to work, fiddles with a few buttons, 
and stretches against a-~long and 

tedious scouring of the sea. 

The mountains behind shrink and 
| disappear in the haze, the color 
the Pacific changes to slate or post- 
man’s gray, the swells chase one an- 
other, undulating endlessly with an 
occasional break into a whitecap. 

Except for this bomber and itin- 
erant and undisturbed seagulls the 
sky is deserted, but somewhere to 
north and south 4th Air Force planes 
are racing out to sea, and in other 
areas the Marines and the Navy 
fiy their patrols. Day after day this 
| goes on, fair weather or foul, and 











will continue so long as the Ameri- 
can Pacific coast is in danger. Eyes 
trained to the purpose constantly 
watch up and down, right and left, 
into the sky, on the surface of the 
sea, and beneath the surface for the 
telltale shadow which would reveal 
a submarine. 

So it will go on, for hours, mile 
upon trackless mile, until his com- 
pass and his octant and his calcula- 
tions tell the navigator that the pin- 
point on the chart, designated in 
orders and a substantial fraction of 
the distance to Honolulu, has been 
reached. 

Dull work? The crew thinks not, 
They love it. They’re busy enough. 
Constantly they’re practicing their 
roles, rehearsing against the great 
day when they pay the Japanese 
back for Pearl Harbor. 

The crew chief, a red- haired TIrish- 
man, who wears carpet slippers for 
comfort as well as for agility in 
scrambling over the ship, leads a 
tour of inspection. The path to the 
bombardier’s compartment calls for 
a contortionist who can double in- 
ward on himself to avoid the arming 
mechanism of the bombs and then, 
flat on his stomach, wriggle past the 
retracted nose wheel. But once there, 
the view is the reward. The bom- 
bardier sits in his plastic cage, swing- 


ing far out over the sea, as if he 
hung in a boatswain’s chair. At his 
left hand is the instrument board 


with which he prepares his bombs, 
selects them and launches them on 
their flight. Before him is the famed 
secret bombsight. Under him is one | 
of the guns which enables this air- | 
plane to challenge a_ skyfu] of 
fighters. 

To reach the gun platforms in the 
body of the ship it is necessary to 
make one’s self thin-flanked to sidle 
crab fashion between the bombs. Big 
fellows they are, as long as a man. 

A heavy load? 








of | 
















POKEY, burley 175-pound St. Bernard mascot of HQ Co.,, 
1114th CASU at Camp Edwards, Mass., didn't even grumble 
when a 10-cc shot of anti-rabies serum was injected in his 
shoulder. And that was double the usual dose. The dog's 
pals in HQ Company paid for the injection when they 
learned he would be liquidated by the authorities, unless 

Lt. Joseph Belinsky and Capt. Leo Lieberman did the 
dirty work. —Edwards PRO Phote 








to Oahu. 


body of the plane. 


day, his interphone set clamped to 
his ears to defeat the pull of the 


left the gunners keep alert. Above 
is the power turret. Cans of am- 
munition are stacked about in racks. 
These are big guns, and judged by 
aerial gunnery standards of the 
World War they are monstrous. It 
is easy to understand how in tearing 
| through a man their missiles make a 
hole as big as your hat. 
prehend the thickness of the armor 
plate which lines the vitals of the 
ship. 

Firing through the side ports is no 
Saturday afternoon skeet gun shoot. 
That many-miles-per-hour wind- 
stream does things with the protrud- 
ing gun barrel. You pick out a bit 
' of scud ahead of the ship and fire, 
squint, then try to hit it again before 
it flashes past. 
wind lifts you off the floor. 
tracers ricochet and skip across the | 





able to hit the sea at all, 
The ne power tur turret is different. 


This combat crew snorts and offers | 
to double their number and fly them | 
| Hudson bomber. While their two en- 
Four men stand watch in the long | 
The tail is wide | 
open, and the gunner sits there all | 


wind. At open ports on the right and | 


You com-| 





water. You feel satisfied to have been | course. 
























































































































































































































































































VETERAN of the Mexican Border skirmish and World War 1, 
Master Sgt. Lawrence M. Carter of the 10th Cavalry, a Negro 
regiment in the 2nd Cavalry Division at Camp Funston, 
has 28 years of service. Fifteen of them have been 
This makes him the oldest woof- 
woof, in point of service, in the 4th Cavalry Brigade. 


Kans., 
spent as sergeant-major. 





—Photo by 162nd Sig. Photo Co. 





the side port guns require the heft 
of a running guard to master them, 
the power turret calls for the deft- 
ness of a pool shark. You touch the 
keys, exert a little pressure, and the 
whole contrivance swings, dips, rises 
as by magic. 

From this same field flies a differ- 
ent type of patrol, the coastal sweep, 
in ships which already have won 
battle honors with the British as the 


gines limit their size, the Luftwaffe 
has learned they pack a punch in a 
slugging match, 

This coastal sweep begins at that 
same desolate hour before daybreak, 
vaultts over the same mountains, to 
take up the march off shore. The 
mountains are hardly out of sight, 
which has a certain comfort when 
the crew chief passes out the life 
vests and is insistent about seeing 
them tied on, 

Ships of the coastal sweep resem- 
ble police radio cars covering their 
beats. This one takes up patrol op- 
posite a jutting headland, infamous 
for the number of vessels which have 
come to grief because the captain 
thought he could cut it too closely. 
The Hudson carries on out to sea, 
turns parallel to the vanishing pur- 
ple line of mountains. 

The co-pilot’s seat provides a limit- 
less view. It seems nothing can 
escape your sight. Suddenly one 


The leverage of the| wing pokes up in the sky and the 
The | Hudson 


comes around in a curve. 
| Something caused the pilot to alter 
In a little while a dot ap- 
pears in the haze. It takes form 


If | rapidly. Seon the plane skims along- | sion Accomplished. ad 


side a rusty and lethargic tramp 
bumping up and down, up and down, 
through the swell. Comes the mil- 
tary business of passing the time of 


his head up from his den, his report 
form in his hand, 

“Yeah,” agrees the pilot, “and they 
had a 5-inch gun aft, too. Put that 
in.” 

The news flies off to the home 
station by radio. 

This pilot has been flying Army 
planes nearly five years. He covers 
the beat every day. He does it leis 
urely and easily, with a pipe in his 
mouth. You determine not to be % 
stupid next time, to spot the vessel 
as soon as he does. But it doesn't 
work. As the airplane works its way 
closer to shore, fishing boats, mine 
sweepers and occasional tankers m& 
terialize. It is warm and pleasant, 
especially on the southern leg of the 
beat with the sun so comforting. You 
give up trying to outsee the pilot. In 
fact, a little nap is refreshing. 

Another plane comes out to take 
over the beat. The Hudson turns it 
jand, over the mountains. 

The sun is slanting as the plane 
lands. A softball game is going OM. 
A huge tank truck and trailer roll 
up to replenish the bomber’s it 
wards. 

Pilot and navigator repair to the 
operations tent. Their reports are 
tabulated, encoded, and dispatched. 
With many others they pass across 
the desk of the air commander of 
the west. 





This day’s job is done. It is “Mit 








flying school. 


Air Corps Training Centers. 

All are experienced Air Corps fly- 
ing officers. Most of them were in- 
structing cadets at their home sta- 
tions before they came here. 

But flying a sail plane is not the 
same as piloting a ship with several 
hundred horse power up in front. 











Best Glider School Trains Pilots 


TWENTYNINE PALMS, Calif.—Here at this sleepy little desert: first few weeks of instruction bY 
town, Army Air Corps pilots are learning to simulate the soaring 
desert hawks at a new West Coast Air Corps Training Center 


Twentynine Palms Air Academy is now the only school in the 


country teaching the science of glid-¢—— 

ey ane GS oe Shere Geegeey At least, that is what Dr. Wolfgang 
Army Air Corps pilots are being B. Klemperer — Dr. Klemperer is 

sent here from all over the nation the technical adviser for the school 

to spend a month learning the tech- and a glider enthusiast from away 

nique of flying without motors. They back. In fact, he holds the first 

come from Randolph Field, Tex., glider certificate ever issued. 

from Moffett Field, Calif. and many| “The best power pilot does not 

other Army flying fields throughout | Necessarily become immediately the 

the west, southeast, an Gulf Coast| best soaring pilot—and vice versa,” 


he explained. “The two are comple- 
ments, not substitutes. However, soar- 
ing does make a pilot much more 
alert to weather and wind condi- 
tions.” 

The school is operated like the 
many primary training stations which 
give budding Airc Corps pilots their 








civilians, 
Flight director of the school is 
Harvey Stephens, whom you must 


have seen in the movies many times. 
He was Gary Cooper's commanding 
officer in the film “Sergeant York.” 
Stephens is a long-time glider ¢™ 
thusiast and holder of several high 
marks. 


At present only two place, Sweitzer 
sail planes are in use at the field. 
Instruction is given in four methods 
of launching the gliders: straight 
auto tow, pulley tow, winch tow, and 
airplane tow. 


Scene of operations is fiat, 47 


Mesquite lake, which is surroun 
by low slopes and desert hills, Pt 
viding some of the best air cur 
rents in the country. Weather com 
tions are such that the gliding ce™ 
ter of the United States has me 
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qe TORCH OF LIBERTY” by 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, J. C. 
., Pa.; $2.00. 
Besides being the author of nu- 
books, plays and operettas, 
Arnold Kummer, author of 
; Torch of Liberty” has always 
ardent student of history. 
pook was written mainly as an 
-to some of the numerous 
i of his children. 
“The Torch of Liberty” deals with 
wracy's own story, the story of 
men and women of Hellas who 
from their northern forests to 
14 new homes in sunlit Greece; 
of the disgruntled king 
signed England’s Great Charter; 
Washington, despairing of success 
now he found even the lowliest 
pis admirers risking life itself 
him come through. It tells 
t the Fourth of July means to a 
peasant under Japanese 
and of the evacuation of 























bunkirk. 

. 7. 
“, LETTER TO MY SON” by A 
foldier’s Mother; E. P. Dutton 
4.00. N. Y.; 50 cents. 

Areal letter written by an Amer- 
mother to her soldier son who 
already been sent away to a 
tination unknown to her. This 
will be a bracer for the soldier 
has left his family, friends and 
way of life behind him. It 
a letter such as only a wise 
ner could write. 

The book—a small volume—comes 
plete with envelope ready for 
jling, together with a _ fronties- 
ee frame to carry the mother’s 
hotograph. 
















‘REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR” 

by Blake Clark; Modern Age 
Books, N. Y.; $1.25. 

Blake Clark has been for the past 
elve years assistant professor of 
English at the University of Hawaii. 
Clark knows the Pacific. He has 





“a division of his own for the first 


rank of a Brigadier to a Major General. 
General Harding came to the 32nd from the 9th Division at 


time and was promoted from the 





bor.” Since he obviously could not 
be all over the islands at once, he 
tlaked to both friends and strangers 
who had been in the different cen- 
ters of action “when it happened.” 

The book is chuck full of first- 
hand details of what happened at 
Hickam Field, Wheeler Field, Pearl 
Harbor. 

* * . 

“FLIGHT SURGEON” by Came- 

ron Rogers and Lt. Comdr. Her- 

man E. Hallan; Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce Pub. Co., N. Y. C.; $2.50 

(Novel) 


When Lt. David Stickney of the 
Medical Corps arrived at Pensacola’s 
naval air station he was befriended 
by the commander of a flying squd- 
ron, Lt. Beaumont (“Bo”) Worth. 
Though their personalities were ut- 
terly different, their friendship pro- 
vides a running background for the 
story. 

Stickney’s first love was medicine, 
and when a number of planes 
crashed for no apparent reason, he 
took a hand in the investigation, 
finally requesting duty as a student 
naval aviator in order that he might 
get first hand pilot experience, and 
carry forward his fight for a more 
adequate system for medically pro- 
tecting pilots. Stickney’s discoveries 
as to the reasons for the plane 
crashes and his fight for better 
equipment make for an interesting 
story. 





Quick Curtain Closes 
Father and Son Act 


FORT WOOD, Mo.—A veteran of 
the first World War and his son, 











¢ Fort Bragg, N. C., where he served 


as assistant to the division com- 
mander, in charge of supervising and 
coordinating Infantry training. Dur- 
ing his stay there he instituted new 
methods of training, many of which 
have become standard in the service. 
Wherever he has been in command, 
General Harding has demonstrated 
to his doughboys that he could do 
everything he asked of them, from 
hiking a long 34 miles to climbing a 


ON WED. 


Pvt. Mon. Hears 


From Man Fri. 


(Special to Army Times) 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Week-days 
are beginning to confuse some of the 
personnel stationed here but it’s not 
because they don’t keep up with the 
passage of time. 

There was a telephone call for Cpl. 
Dale Monday, a clerk in the quarter- 
master property office. “Monday?” 
a voice asked. “This is Friday.” 

“It is not,” said Monday, not to 
be fooled so easily. “It’s Wednesday.” 

“Sure, it’s Wednesday,” the voice 
admitted. “But I’m Friday. Ive got 
a wire for you.” 

Tom Friday is a civilian employe 
in the post telegraph office. 


Tank Design Used 
For AF Insignia 











Men in the Armored Force are go- 
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) formal history o awaiians. f th len 

Tr When the bombing started on the Fred T. Penland, a sergeant at 2 nha ge . 
roof- , 7 Belleau Wood and St. Mihiel, re-| The tank used by American troops 
norning of December 7 Clark was at duri World War I. officially k 
eakfast. The Red Cross lost no| enlisted at Spokane, Wash., last . ie . Vill _+ a cially sonal 
Co. ime in getting to work, and Clark| month and was sent to the Engineer | 25 ee | Vill, don ~ yo J 
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he milk Bor his book, “Remember Pearl Har-| Harold left under sealed orders. tank alone will be superimposed on 
time of : Pave ______.| a disk background. 
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Recommended By Army Force. Armored Force organization 
nd standards will have a green back- 
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d Order by Number—wU se Coupon Below which represents a tractor tread, a 
cannon and a flash of lightning upon 
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— 0. F-1 SQUADRONS UP. Noel Monks. A first- background. 
» in his hand story of the R. A. F. Tells of the air war in France, ~— 
0 be % around serenery . over Britain. Illustrated. 260 Edwards Noncoms 
> vessel pages. Postpai JU, 
doesn't Named Instructors 
its wy | No. F-2 THE AVIATION MECHANIC. Carl Nor- 
. = cross and James D. Quinn, Jr. Covers every subject a CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Ten 
pred mechanic should know, strictly up to date. 537 illustra- non-commissioned officers of the 26th 
g of the tions. 563 pages. Postpaid $3.50. oy a —_ hap! — had — 
s instructors in rifle, heavy po 
ing. You , ‘ .? “er : 
ray In No. F-3 DIVE BOMBER. Ensign Robert A. Win- ae — training at Fort 
g. ston. Account of the life and training of aviators in the “They will be on tatnlint tite wtih 
to take U.S. Navy, written by a commissioned officer. Illus- Casual Detachment 8925-B at the 
urns in- trated. 192 pages. Postpaid $2.00. Georgia camp and will go in grade. 
Selected to be rifle company 
in oh No. F-4 AIR BASE. Boone Guyton, test pilot for weapons instructors were Sgts. 
oe ol Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Action-packed description of a 4 We Denosher x we ant 
er’s in what goes on at a modern air base; the how and why Inf, a Gaven, Sohn 3. Suecney 
of the cruises; the training of dive-bombers. Illustrated. and Arthur J. Courcy, both of Co. 
to Oe 295 pages. Postpaid $2.50. B, 18ist Inf. 
— Re No F-5 Heavy weapons instructors chosen 
pose . HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW. Capt. William were Corps, Matthew W. Nowak and 
: H. B ye k ab Robert L. Oldred, Co. D, 181st Inf. 
of . Baumer, Jr. Dramatic and informative book about : 
= th j ini : 25 and Corps. Vincent H. Foley of Dor- 
e Army in training and action. Illustrated. s) chester and ‘Robert K. Redhouse of 
is “Mit pages. Postpaid $2.50. Cambridge, both of Co. D, 10ist In- 
; fantry. 
— No. F-6 THE STORY OF FLYING. Archibald Sgt. Paul V. Meaney of Dorchester, 
Black. Chronicle of man’s conquest of the air and oe egg eg beg tenn oe 
c . o eee +) udson, ’ rs 
yts spent flying activities. Illustrated. 267 pages. © camanath Gulia, wil ates entbeael 
uo F $2.75. instruction. 
0. F-7 HORIZONS UNLIMITED. S. Paul Johnston + 
tion by y fies Oe gated ; ; 
A graphic story of aviation, told with striking photo- Blanding Repairs 
raphs and well-written text. Illustrated. 354 pages 
‘nol Pea rs : 6000 Inner Tubes 
ju must | Postpaid $3.75. 
times. . » 
manding No. F-8 WEST POINT TODAY. Kendall Banning. CAMP ee os han gle 
t York.” Authentic and readable account of the~unique institu- — Rong yee 6 cuully ae aaa 
at high tion which trains Officers for the Army. Illustrated. on one make army truck or another 
- 312 pages. Postpaid $2.50. |are being explained to army and 
Sweitzer | civilian personnel of the quarter- 
a” master motor district by 4th Corps 
5 fell ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, master | 
xperts. 
methods WASHINGTON, D. Cc. The task of furnishing repairs or | 
straigh replaceffents for the vehicles in 37 
low, an Please send books checked above. | posts throughout Florida and south 
Georgia is assigned to the quarter- 
lat, dry Money order for $......:000. enclosed. Order by number, |master motor maintenance district 
rounded here under Col. Ellis F. Altman and 
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‘boarding net with full equipment. 


And the men of the 32d have already 
learned that. their General is not 
one to simply sit back in his office 
and issue orders. He is always at 
the center of action, whether it be 
training or combat and when he 
wants to find out just what the sol- 
diers are thinking he goes down to 
the privates and asks them. At Fort 
Bragg it was never unusual to see 
his car loaded with soldiers whom 
he had picked up along the road and 
many were the doughboys of the 9th 
who wrote home glowingly that “the 
General stopped and talked to us 
today and asked how things were 
going.” 

Born in Franklin, O., in 1886, Gen- 


eral Harding came to the Army by 
way of Philips Exeter and West 
Point, graduating from the Military 
Academy in 1909. He first served 
with the 14th Infantry and was 
then appointed an instructor and 
later an assistant professor at West 
Point. Although he left the Academy 
in 1923 to spend four years with the 
15th “Can Do” Regiment in China 
as a battalion commander, he has 
never forsaken his love of learning 
and is as much at home with Shakes- 
peare as with the M1 rifle. 


Returning to the States in 1927, 
he attended the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School and upon gradua- 
tion was appointed Chief of the Mili- 
tary History and Publications Section 
of the Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. During this time he con- 
ceived and edited “Infantry In 
Battle,” a tactical textbook for junior 
officers which has the distinction 


of being the only American textbook ' 


Man of Action is New C.O. of 32d Division 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Maj. Gen. E. F. Harding, new com- 
manding general of the 32nd Division has at least two good reasons 
for always remembering the past week—he assumed command of 





GENERAL HARDING takes the 
oath. 
—AT Photo by Leland Score 


on minor tactics to be translated 
into German. Then followed four 
years as Secretary of the VU. S. In- 
fantry Association and Editor of the 
“Infantry Journal.” Once again he 
saw foreign service, commanding the 
famous 27th Infantry “Wolfhounds” 
in Hawaii. In October, 1940, he was 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General and left Hawaii for Fort 
Bragg. 

General Harding is married and 
has four children. One son, Lieut. 
E. F. Harding, Jr., was graduated 
from West Point last year and is now 
completing his training with the 
Air Fofce. 








ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


—PRACTICAL 


INFORMATION 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No E-l GROUP FEEDING, 
. Clifford A. Kaiser, 
Capt. FA Res. A cook book with a 


new slant—400 re of new ideas 
nee charts and figures on meats, 
tuits and vegetables. 

Postpaid $3.50 


ARMY WIFE. Nanc 
No. E-2 Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women by a 


woman, 
Postpaid $2.50 


No E 3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
. “~ TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment! 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
MAP AND AERIAL 
No. E-4 puoroGraPH READ. 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 
Postpaid $1.0C 


No E 5 ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
. “ FENSE. A handy ref- 
erence for all concerned with anti- 
aircraft artillery weapons. The ap- 
pendix contains a list of War De- 


partment publications from which 
much of this book was compiled. 

Postpaid $2.00 

THE FUTURE OF IN- 


No. E-6 fanray. Captain Lid- 
dell Hart. Captain Hart's reputation 
for creative imagination and practical 
suggestion is enhanced in this, his 
latest comments on the future of the 


basic arm. 
Postpaid $1.00 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. E-7 Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 


Courts-Martial, 
Postpaid 50c 


N. E - RECONNAISSANCE, 
o. "2 Brig. Gen. Terry Allen. 
A complete discussion of reconnais- 
sance by horse cavalry regiments 
ond smaller units—includes a chapter 
on Scout Car Reconnaissance, 
Postpaid 35c (3 for $1.00) 
N E- ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
o. FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new, Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 


his instruction. A four-color map, 
31” by 34”, is furnished with the 





book, 
Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. E-10 gecutarions. . In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI ‘‘Garand’’) mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. Postpaid 





Army Times, Daily News 





Money order for 
en 


Address 
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No E-1]] MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical oflicers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession £35 


erally. Postpaid 

MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. E-12 MaNuat. The third 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 

WAR ON WHEELS. 

No. E-13 By Capt. Chas. K. 
Kutz. The drive and thrust of 
SCOUT, COMBAT CARS, TANKS and 
other vehicles, Postpaid $2.00 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 

No. E-14 IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 
Now Postpaid 50c 


No. E-1S S20, HE. 2 


e Colby. The 
Language of U. S. Soldiers. A fa- 
miliar Bf 


ictionary of soldier apeech, 
Postpaid $2.00 


N E 16 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
©. E-10 HANDBOOK. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is jo provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50c 


FIGHTING 
No. E-17 TANKS SINCE 1916. 
Lt. Col. R. E 


. E. Jones, Maj. G. H. 
Rarey and Lt. R. J. Icks, U.S.A. The 
text includes a complete history of 
tanks in combat, which is as inter- 
esting as a novel, with descriptive 
data and illustrations of practically 
every tank that has been built in the 


world. Postpaid $2.50 
INFANTRY IN 
No. E-18 BATTLE. A book of 


the tactics of small units, It contains 
over 125 battlefield situations and 
actions, described and discussed. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the examples 
deal with the operations of combat 
organizations of the A.E.F. 

Postpaid $3.00 


MANEUVER IN WAR. 
No. E-19 (ieut. col. Charles A. 
Willoughby, Infantry. 182 easily fol- 
lowed maps, divested of clutter, ac- 
company the deliberate delineation 
of the effect of mass, surprise, direc- 
tion and all the principles of war 
upon theory, types and entire struc- 

Postpai a 


ture of battle. 

WORLD IN ARMS. 
No. E-20 Major B. Ernest Du- 
puy. U.S.A. A new fundamental aid 
in following and interpreting cor- 
rectly the movements of this or any 
war. Forty-one specially drawn, 
clear-as-crystal maps depict terrain 


features, corridors, compartments, 
mountain passes, time-distances of 
aircraft, naval and military lanes, 


air and naval bases and other exact 
information for one who wants the 


facts. Postpaid $2.00 
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Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please Send Books Checked 


enclosed. Order by Number. 
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G.I. Slang in P.I. | THE ARMY PRESS 


A Slightly Censored Glossary of Terms ee “ 
. Pvt. Hillery Marx, brother of Mary Livingston (Mrs. Jack 
Used by MacArthur’s Boys to Express Benny), traded a $600-a-month job as gag-writer for the Wizard 
Themselves Between Raids on Bataan of Waukegan to join the Army, reports the March Field (Calif.) 
Post Beacon. Marx came to the field with a Jello show, then re- 
“Rowdyhouse’’—guardhouse, 
“Scamper juice’—gin. 


turned a few days later and enlisted. o— 
“Laughing soup”—beer. 


* *. > 
“Scuttle’”—to beat one severely. 
“Fire trap’’—mustache. 
“Blotto”—a state of intoxication. 
“Goodyear man’’—one who takes advice of the Medi- 
cal Department, 
“Creosote’’—rum. 
“Bat hides”—paper money, 








git RE ae ee Pe RO 3 aie 3 
wars have been fought. Estin, 
cost: lives, 2,500,000; money, 
000,000. 

. + a 


DON’T PAY AS YOU ENTER 


Servicemen visiting Chicago a /| 
ports the Scott Field (IL) Brow, 
caster, can cruise around the city 
street cars and buses without 
fares. The Chicago Motor 
and the Chicago Surface 
won't take nickels from men 
form, 





picked up from The Dud, published 
by the 14th Armored FA Bn.: 
During the past 3400 years there 
have been only 227 years of peace. 
Yet after each of the 8000 wars, 
peace-making treaties were signed. 
Since 500 B.C. 902 of all those wars 
were major wars. And World War I 
was eight times bigger than the 
other 801 combined. Since 1918, 17 


CUT 

Staff of the 41st News, published 
by the 41st Infantry Regiment at 
Fort Benning, Ga., is going to save 
paper for defense. Using fewer 
pages, it will appear semi-monthly 
instead of monthly from now on. 

* . . 


. s ° 
Though his mind was on his 
at the time, Pvt. George Williams y 
the 23rd Infantry, Ft. Sam Houygt, 





Here’s a little consolatory item 








“Clackers”—small change, 
“Cement slappers’”—shoes, 
“Belly rub’’—dance. 


““Looie’”’—mechanic’s cap, 
“Skimmer’’—flight cap. 
“Fez’’—campaign hat. 


“Peck”—a pint of gin. 
“Grande”’—a quart of gin. 


“Snapper”—a Filipino. 
“Gook”—same thing. 


tiful). 
“Mabuhti’’—good. 
“Goniff’’—chiseler. 


“Foreign service’—Texas, 
“Gut-gaskets’’—hotcakes. 


“Tin udder’’—canned milk, 
“Sorority sauce’’—catsup, 
“Sea dust’’—salt. 

“Sneeze weed’”’—pepper. 
“Philippine steak’’—fish, 
“Tar” —coffee. 


“Reports’’—beans. 
“Gasoline’’—bamboo gin. 
“Chits”—accounts payable. 
“Gourd”—one’s head 





“Heifer dust’—a story of untruths. 
“Blow his skypiece’’—go crazy. 


“Vitamin P’’—beer (Pabst). 


“Demijohn’’—about 18 Grandes. 

“Tilt fhe Fairbanks’—to get weighed. 
“Stand short’’—to underdo anything, 
“Take-off’’—to go your way. 

“The Blue Light’’—to be a social outcast. 
“The snore’’—to beat a man unconscious, 
“The chill’ —to ignore one’s fellow. 

“On the beam’’—art of being right. 

“On the downbeat”—caught red-handed, 


“Magunda dalaga”—unmarried Filipino (usually beau- 


“Punk”—anybody that makes you angry. 
“Wench”—the girl back home. 
“E-Pluribus”—money or chattel. 


“Binders’’—cheese sandwiches, 


“Black bottle’’—garnish sauce. 


“Sprouts’’—2nd Lieutenants, 








ADD SIMILES: 


As useful as a motheaten para- 
chute. 
As popular as an MP on Saturday 
night. 
As scarce as compliments from a 
sergeant. 
. 


“Don’t you know,” said the nice 
old lady to the little boy who was 
trying to stand on his head, “that if 
you do that you'll never be Presi- 
dent?” 

“That’s OK,” said the little brat. 
“I’m a Republican.” 

. 7 . 
OVERHEARD: 


“Tell me about yourself, Baby ... 
your struggles, your dreams, your 





HABIT 
“You know, I think that new re- 
cruit used to be a bookkeeper.” 
“Why?” 
“Every time he stands at ease he 


tries to put his rifle behind his ear.” 
7 * 7 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF 
INTERVENTION. 
o 


WRONG AGAIN 
A German newspaper says that 
Americans are drunk with wealth. 
That’s just our prices that stagger, 
Adolf. 


A HEAVY-WEAPON SOLDIER’S 
BEST FRIEND IS HIS MORTAR, AS 


*- 


“What do you do wi 


FICRLEN 
th the part left over?” 


Tex., was the provider of a 
dinner to his mates in HQ Det., 3a 
Bn. According to The § 
Williams ran over a four-point bys 
while driving his jeep. 

. * * 


The Keesler Field News came oy 
last week all dressed up in eight 
full pages standard size. 
was the official dedication ceremonig 
for the Biloxi, Miss., Air Corps tec 
nical school. The News normally is 
a two-page affair. 

* * 7 


NUMBER, PLEASE? 


Corporal Keenan’s engageme 
ring cost only $5.40, reports the She 
pard Field (Tex.) Texacts. The 
Cpl. Mark Keenan of the 403rd T 
Squadron gave his Pittsburgh F 
wasn’t gold, nor silver, nor brag 
It was copper, but it rang true, ff 
didn’t fit her finger, but it fit th 
circumstances. It had no setting, 
it was all set. When he gave her thy 
ring he didn’t kiss her, but the $4 
ring sealed the agreement anyhoy, 
He bought the ring for cash, not m 
the installment plan, not from ft 
jewelry store, nor the drug sto 
not even from the five-and-ten, 
ring was furnished by the Bell Te 
phone Co. Keenan is the first Sh 
pard Field cadet to become engage 
by telephone. 


. 


RIGHT PLACE? 


‘ 





(HMMA HHT AOL FE RUHR 


athe 6 $5 
. Line 
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OLD ARMY GAG 

The recruit was sitting on the 
barrack steps when the first ser- 
geant approached. 

“Jones,” said the Top, “when the 
Colonel comes by here pop into the 
orderly room and let me know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jones, and went 
on daydreaming. 

Along comes the old man. 

“How long have you been in the 
service?” he growls menacingly. 

“Four weeks,” says the John, sit- 
ting. 

“Ball of fire!” screams the Colo- 
nel. “Don’t you know I’m Colonel 
Barefax, your commanding officer?” 

“Holy Geez,” breathes the rook. 
“You better wiggle your boots inside. 
The Top’s been lookin’ all over hell 
for you!” 


- 


OVERHEARD: 
are her letters mimeographed 2” 
AD DEFINITIONS 
things they’re just out of. 
* 2 


“Join the Army,” screams a New 
York paper, “and eat like a three- 
year-old!” 

No, thanks, we don’t believe we 
could digest all those mudpies and 
buttons and matches and 16 help- 
ings of pie. 


SLIGHT ERROR 
“Button your blouse!” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Straighten your tie!” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Wipe that grin off your face 
“Yes, sir.” 


looking soldier!” 

“No, sir. 

ing Western Union boy.” 
* . . 


Sound a knell for Rookie Gray: 


“How shall I stitch the 
sir?” 


“Oh, suture self.” 





“I’m sure she’s sincere, but why 


P. X.—Place where you go to buy 


“You're certainly a disreputable 


I’m a disreputable look- 


Sassed three sergeants in one day. 
* . . 


wound, 


New course for buglers Is getti 
underway at Camp Berkeley, 
Eleven men who have begun 
course, says the Camp Berk 
News, are holding practice session 
in the post gas chamber. 

7 . 


Fort Custer (Mich.) 
alas, that the window of the d 
room in Theatre No. 1 has b 
painted. Peepers will now have t 
pass by the box office for the nex 
USO show. 


4} 


The Fort Woods News wants yo 
to know that the 177th FA al 
enjoys those Saturday morning 
hikes Col. Russell Simpson’s beei 
giving it. They’ve even increé 
the march time from one to thre 
hours. . . 


TRINIDAD HEARD FROM 


TNT is short for Trinidad Ne 
Tips, first copies of which just 
rived from HQ Port of Spain. 
this corner it looks like competit 
for 
News. Circulation of the mim 
graphed sheet jumped 2000 with 
first few issues, and it sells for # 
cents. Modeled on Esquire. 














AND THE CARTOON TOO! 


the Panama Coast illery 
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telephone number... .” 








NOBODY WILL DENY, | 


The ARMY of the UNITED STATES | 


Published by the United States Government 











$5 for Gag Ideas 


Lt. Here Ficklen, creator of “You're in the Army Now,” has a 
standing offer of five bucks for every original gag or cartoon idea 
, i|| submitted by a man in uniform. Lieutenant Ficklen will give credit 
mA book of s tga pe and almost 200 omy ey 4 be ili| in the cartoon itself to the soldier, sailor, marine or flier submitting 
published in accordance with instructions from the nate ||| the idea. The original drawing also will be presented along with 


Military Affairs Committee. Se to Edit A Ti 
It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- the G5. Send gags to se y —_ 
yr at / ryt. i) ; 


ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and | ye 
os , a 
» Ay 








its uses. 

This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Buck- 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. Also | 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. | 
(Use Coupon Below.) 


ma or $100 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find $ 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed post- | 
paid to following: 


Group Feeding 


CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 
Captain Field Artillery Reserve 
With a Foreword By 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE S. SIMONDS 
400 Pages Cloth Bound 


$3.50 


Army Times, 

Daily News Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

1 am enclosing herewith $.....---« 
Please forward to the address be- Ri 
low......copies of “Group Feeding 


postpaid 


Postpaid 
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Organization 
Address... 
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* EVCKLEM sal ne 
It's nice they have something in common, isn't it? 
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PULL Wu UAL 


By HERB HARRIS 

Note: Following Joe Pa- 
4 into the nation’s service this 
x was the mightiest of them all, 
sman. The Man of Tomorrow 
observed registering at a Wash- 
on hotel, all of which goes to 
that the comic strip character 
js a rare combination of Sven- 
and diplomat. You must be 
to get a room in this jam- 
town. Knowing the hotel 


personally also helps, 
* ° ° 
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prt, Joe Louis is not the only 
tmp Upton, N. Y., boxer who cher- 
» fond memories of knocking a 
i spinning. Robert J. Mills, 27- 
sid Cleveland Negro, freshly 
cted at Upton, turned the trick 































> 403rd THE, the 1936 Olympics at Berlin. Mills, 
burgh P fought under the name of Lou 
Nor bras,Hwurie, kayoed his German opponent 
ig true. tH, the second to take the light- 
it fit thBicht championship. But because 
Setting, his non-Aryan standing, Hitler 









ave her th Batncod 


to award Mills a_ victory 











Five mat champs are champing at 
ihe bit at Camp Polk, La., where Lt. 
Henn E. Morris, field house director, 
in the market for wrestling 
tches. But he warns any college 
am they gotta be good. Polk grunt- 
ws include Cpl. Dale Brand, national 
U and intercollegiate champ in 
9%, Cpl. Kenneth Elms, former Co- 
mbia U. captain, Pfc. Ed Stewart. 
id-west champ at Iowa state teach- 






































s is getti 




















keley, Cpl. Henry Heath, Ill. YMCA 
begun ¢ pion, and Sgt. Lyman, national 
» Berkeleyfaav champ from Cornell College, Ia. 





ice sessions 





Dots and Data: Twenty softball 
mndidates answered the call of Lt. 
Villiam Ladney at Camp Stewart, 
..+ Cy Kaselman, veteran pro 








News says 
he dressi 









































has betiBscketballer, is the whole show as 

»w have t %th Div. goes on to greater 
or the neti at Camp Beauregard, La. Ka- 
Iman captained the world cham- 

on Philadelphia SPHAS for a dozen 

— : tars... . Pleased as pie with his 


y profession, Pvt. Roger Eason, 
Big Six football star, hangs around 
Ft. Sill, Okla., kitchen, staring 
tfully at cherry pies. The husky 
Oklahoma tackle made the mythical 
Big Six conference eleven two years. 
.. Tennis is an old racket with 






y morning 
son's beel 
1 increas 
1e to t 

























Mi bgt. Campbell Gillespie, Ft. Jackson, 
uidad New C, soldier, who was a member 
ch just the Miami U. net team that held 
pain. From@he national intercollegiate cham- 











On hip. He played in a number of 
thibitions as Don Budge’s doubles 























he ner. “That was easy,” he 
00 with lighed, “Budge did all the work 
ells for sitfind I just coasted along.” ... A four 
re, ter army athlete who won honors 













boxing, basketball and horseman- 
ip is Sgt. Roy L. Barnes, of Ft. 
ley, Kan., who is more proud of 
fact that he joined the Army 
1927 and has never missed a da¥ 
. «++ He must like the work. 


xk kk * 
Pool shooters will like the name of 
cat mascot adopted by Co. E, 

h QM Training Reg., at Fort War- 
m. The feminine feline, black as 
ace of spades, is called Eight 


xk * 

The Army is keeping Pvt. Lloyd 
“ompson on the jump. But what's 
to a young man who high- 
mped six feet, seven and a quarter 
at Madison Square Garden to 

re the national frog crown? 
vate Thompson is a member of 
G, 9th QM Reg., at Camp Lee, 
This frog simulator has some 
bd ideas about Army athletics. He 
Participation by Army track- 
hin major meets this year for 


rity, 
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KAISER 
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| By ' ' 
sions He for Two—Now 


Boun' 





FORT DIX, N. J.—Edward S. 

y) Oliver, who won the so- 
uet “golf's unluckiest player” 
m he won the National Open 
mpionship in 1940, but was dis- 
ified for teeing off too soon, 
he a bridegroom in a post 

culminating an “Army ro- 


Postpaid 


Der: 


©. ccccesseenetl 
ddress be- 
Feeding. 











His bride is Second Lt. Clara E. 
™ &® nurse at Tilton General 
here, where Oliver is ath- 
director. 






































NOT A LEG to stand on, Trainer Pete Leto has cooked up a match with Joe Louis for his 
charge, Pvt. Tommy Gomez if the Camp Blanding, Fla., soldied gets past Bob Postor and 
Billy Conn. Gomez eases his trainer's mock pain as Capt. Stephen Brown and Sgt. Herman 
Humble look on. Inset is a soldier who fought Louis. Pvt. Willie Richie is undergoing treat- 
ment for a Louis-busted beak at Ft. Sill, Okla., hospital. 








Gomez Promised Crack at Louis 


If He Hurdles Pastor and Conn 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Tommy Gomez, the fighting Spaniard 
from Tampa and long since in uniform here, wants two more suc- 
cessful fights under his belt and then crack at comrade-in-uniform 
Joe Louis, now at Camp Upton, N, Y. 


“We were offered a fight with” 








Louis in January,” said his trainer | 
Pete Leto, also a soldier here, “but 
we figured Tommy wasn’t ready. I 
told Mike Jacobs we would be ready 
if Tommy beats Buddy Scott in 
Tampa on March 6—and if he licks 
either Bob Pastor or Billy Conn aft- 
er that.” 

Tommy doesn’t have a fight lined 
up with either Pastor or Conn but 
wants one if he beats Scott—the 
only fighter to knock out Gomez in 
the soldier’s 37 bouts, 31 of which 
have been KO’s and five decisions. 
Scott’s trainer, Gabe Menendez, 
said a few days ago that Leto had 
a failing of not training his fighters 
for body defense denied the charge. 
“Tommy wasn’t trained for that 
Scott scrap,” said Leto, “but I think 
we're ready for this one.” 

At any rate, Leto has been put- 
ting Gomez—who recently was trans- 
ferred from his medical outfit in 
the 31st Division to the Station Hos- 
pital—through the paces, strengthen- 
ing his body and legs in addition 
to his regular army duties. 
“Tommy doesn’t need any strength- 
ening of his arms,” said Leto. “He's 
got more than enough power there 
now. When he hits once, you're just 
about out. Of course, Louis is 
heavier and has the reach but then 
Louis is older and Tommy has a 
weaving style. He can steal six 
inches of reach that way. 

“I think most of the recent Louis 
opponents were a little scared. I 
don’t believe Tommy is. Tommy 
plays an offensive game. And he’s 
got a much harder punch than 
Louis.” 

Gomez has suffered no serious in- 
juries, except a couple of eye cuts, 
in any of his scraps and is ready. 
Leto says he’s in such good shape 
he could fight once a week. 

“At any rate,” added Leto, “I think 
we'll take Scott in seven rounds— 
and then on to Louis. It should 
make a great scrap—and either way 
the championship would stay in the 
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Louis Mobilizes 


FT. DIX, N. J.—Pvt. Joe Louis 
today closed a week of light work- 
outs in preparation for his 21st 
title defense against Abe Simon in 
Madison Square Garden, April 27. 

The Brown Bomber and entour- 
age moved here this week from 
Camp Upton, N. Y. Louis will 
sharpen his punches on the same 
four civilian spar boys he pounded 
in the past. 

The heavyweight champ is do- 
nating his entire purse to the 
Army Emergency Fund. 





Fight Fan Finances 


Polk’s Trip 


| CAMP POLK, La.—Stymied when 





Army.” | 


to Chi 


funds were not available to send the 
3rd Armored Div. boxing squad to 
Chicago for the Golden Gloves finals, 
Lt. Glenn Morris, division athletic 
officer, received and accepted an un- 
usual offer from a civilian fight fan 
to furnish transportation for free. 

Pete LeCaze, DeRidder oil dis- 
tributor, had seen every fight in the 
Polk tourney. He placed his personal 
car and station wagon at the dis- 
posal of the Bayou Blitz champions, 
so with a government truck carry- 
ing luggage to bring up the rear, 
the motorcade breezed toward Chi- 
cago carrying a six-man squad and 
a five-man coaching staff. 


Irish Englishes Upton Balls 

CAMP UPTON, N. Y., Feb. 2— 
John T. Lineen, known profession- 
ally as “Johnny Irish,” current pock- 





Cincinnati 


Benwer, 


announced. MAKE 
When facilities permit, the men NEW 

will occupy the grandstand seats. On | 

days when the sellout sign is up, | FRIENDS 

soldiers will occupy the bleacher Thre our PER 

seats. SONAL SERVICE 





The first game will be March 7, 
when the Reds tackle the Boston | 
Red Sox. 


champion, 


Marion 


Dix Dedicates 
Sports Arena 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Beginning with 
the arrival of Prv. Joe Louis, world’s 
heavyweight 
training for his forthcoming bout 
with Abe Simon, 
light was reached with the formal 
dedication Saturday night of 
Fort Dix sports arena. 
The country’s top ranking wom- 
en’s tennis stars donated their serv- 
ices for the arena opening. Matches 
were played by Helen Jacobs, 
mer United States and Wimbleton 
champion, 
“Bunny” Vosters, Bill Vogt, and Dick 
intercollegiate start. 

ing the intermissions between 


‘Cincy Reds Open 
Gate to MacDill 


McDILL FIELD, Fla. — Men in 
uniform will be admitted free to all 
Red baseball 
played at Plant Park, Tampa, dur- 
ing the spring training season, Ruff- 
ner Murray, special services officer, 


to 


the week’s high- 


Jessup, 


start 


the 


for- 
Madge 


Dur- 
the 


games 


Army-Navy 
Contests 
Planned 


Wholesale expansion of intramural 
athletic programs at Fort Sheridan 
and Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, to introduce inter-camp com- 
petition on a vast scale, is in the 
formulative stage, Maj. William S. 
Allison, Sheridan’s special services 
officer, and Lt. Comm. J. Russell 
Cook, Great Lakes athletic director, 
announced. 


The new policy is expected to pro- 
vide hundreds of soldiers and sailors 
with complete schedules in all sports 
on the docket. Beginning with 
basketball and bowling, other sports 
to be adopted in their season in- 
clude baseball, tennis, volleyball, 
softball, swimming, touch football 
and possibly regular football. 


According to the announcement, 
a home-and-home arrangement be- 
tween intramural teams from the 
two North Shore military reserva- 
tions, in addition to the already 
existing “varsity” activity, will get 
underway as soon as a feasible pro- 
gram can be outlined, probably early 
March. Monty Rudolph, Sheridan’s 
civilian athletic director, and Ensign 
Paul Soper, assistant to Lt. Comm. 
Cook, are drafting the plans. 


Possibility of unbalanced competi- 
tion will be remote, since the teams 
will be seeded according to their 
season records in intracamp tour- 
neys. In other words, the unit win- 
ning Fort Sheridan’s cage title will 
tackle a similar Great Lakes cham- 
pion. 

This procedure will continue down 
the line, with teams being jockeved 
about in the seedings from time to 
time, if such shifting 's deemed ad- 
visable to equalize the competition 
And since many teams will drop put 
because of departure from camp, new 
arrivals will be incorporated in the 
program whenever possible. 

If preliminary rivalry is satisfac- 
tory, indications are that a cham- 
pionship playoff, probably involving 
six or eight qualifiers, will be staged 
in each sport. All games will be 


singles and doubles matches, a musi-|free to the men, so that many 
cal program featured Lucy Monroe, | thousands will derive enjoyment 
Metropolitan opera star. from the program. 
Proceeds of the tennis exhibition —_—” 
went to the Army Relief Society. | Send Team to Tourney 
CHANUTE FIELD, Il—A _ full 


team of Chanute Field boxers has 
been entered in the Danville, IIL, 
district Golden Gloves tourney, Un- 
der the guidance of Lt. E. G. Schiesl 
and Sgt. Tex Penny, the soldier- 
fighters hope to advance through 
the Danville meet to the finals in 
Chicago. 











dedicated to the 
promotion 
of friendships. 
Discriminating 





35 Trackmen Report at Edwards 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Organi- 
zation of a track team in the 101st 
Inf. has started with 35 candidates 
reporting for practice at the Tabor 
Academy outdoor track in Marion. 
Second Lt. Fred H. Blaney, of Brad- | 
ford, regimental recreation officer, is 
in charge. 











Write or Telephone Grace Bowes 


236-AT West 70th St., New York City, N. Y. 


clientele, all 
SS religious faiths, 
Special Membership Fee 

For Service Men, $3 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


Telephone ENdicott 2-4680 
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et billiards champion of New York 


State, was inducted at Camp Upton. | 


N. Y 


Pvt. Lineen ranks among the top | 


eight pocket billiard players in the 
country. 





‘Grounded’ By 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Its crack 
basketball team wiped out by the 
sudden departure for officers’ train- 
ing school of six of its top players, 


Chanute cancelled the remainder of 
its cage schedule. Games remained 
with Illinois Wesleyan, the Univer- 
sity of IoW& and Harlem Globetrot- 
ters in addition to several tentative 
arrangements with independent 
quints. 

Chanute cagers who left for of- 
ficers’ training were Bill Hapac, Bob 
Menke, Dar Hutchins, Chuck 
Orsborn, George Ruehle and Bruce 
Duncan. All were former college 
stars and had given Chanute one of 
the topflight quintets in the mid- 
west. Other college athletes who left 
at the same time were George Lowe, 
Bob Edwards, Dick Wolfley, Ed 
Scholl and Bill and John Vogt. 

Chanute played one more game 














after the departure of its first team, 


Good Breaks, 


Chanute Cagers Cancel Card 


that against Camp Grant. The re- 
sulting 53-51 beating was the first 
defeate Chanute has suffered in any 
sport in nearly a year by another 
Army team. In a previous game 
Chanute, at full strength, whipped 
Camp Grant, 44-29. 

Recapitulation of Chanute’s season 
showed 14 victories, 6 defeats. The 
Planesmen tallied 865 points during 
the season against their opponents’ 
751, or an average of 43 to 37. Bill 
Hapac, farmer All-American at IIli- 
nois, was Chanute’s top scorer with 
262 points in 19 tilts, a 14-point 
average. 








a 40-38 victory over Illinois, Big Ten 
| champion. 
Dissolution of the Planesmen de- 





between Chanute and Great 


Naval Training Station, the two out- 
standing 
| midw est. 





service quintets in the 


The team’s outstanding feat was | 


stroyed the possibility of a meeting | 
Lakes | 


we'll send ARMY TIMES for the 
address in the U. S. A. 
Your folks want to keep up on 


tinued—Eight Months For One 


Daily News Building, Washington, 
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ALL IT COSTS 
IS ONE BUCK! 


| To Send Army Times to the Folks Back Home 
For the Next Eight Months! 


That’s all—just inclose a dollar with the coupon below and 


what’s happening each week. Everyone in your family will 
read ARMY TIMES each week—every issue packed with 
news and features about the Army. 

Give them a break—spend a buck—our special offer is con- 
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Inclosed $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and sub- 
scription started with next issue. You can also subscribe at this special 
rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 


next eight months to any 


what the Army is doing, 
Dollar. Subscribe Today! 
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AFTER half a dozen tries, Dixie Duncan, Manhattan supper- 
spot singer, managed to roll a cigaret under the tutelage of 
Sgt. Marion Ferguson, former Texas ranch-hand now sta- 
tioned at Camp Blanding, Fla. She came down with a Camp 
Shows outfit. 


COLLECT TELEGRAM 


‘Darling, Send $3 Immediately, 
Bring Minnie and My Slippers’ 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—“Have leave for Saturday. Do con- 
tribute to our national defense effort that evening. Much love.” 

So runs the tenor of thousands of telegrams sent from Camp 
Upton by newly-inducted soldiers during the past year. 

In weeding out his files after more *— - . 
than a year of operation, Capt. C. J. | the hardships of KP duty, had it 
MacDonald, signal officer, found that | rubbed in by a friend who tele- 
most of the messages were to girls, graphed: 

: ~ potato peeler. 
some asking for dates, some asking | rights.” 
for money and some just mash notes.! Many new selectees, unable to 

One soldier tried to cover the field | leave camp because they were await- 

in one message. “Hello Lizzie how | ing transfer ~ agg oe oe 
5 . 4 tations, wired their families an 

are you,” he wired. “I am fine.| °” : Par 

Please send me three dollars will pay friends Ses & visit to ne One 

you back. Send immediately. Love.” soldier, apparently with two things 

It cost Lizzie a half a dollar to get “ = gh mynd nis ety bare feet, 

the telegram. It was sent collect. See Se ee . Upton. Sun- 

Another soldier, who apparently day bring Minnie and my slippers. 


. ; A colleague, not quite so particular, 
a s fr | . . 
had lamented to his friends about | eegraphed: “Still here. Try to 
}come out tomorrow. Bring Edith 
and anyone else.” 











Speak up for your 











10,000 Draftettes Are 
O Y Other soldiers did not treat their 

ne lear Old Tomorrow love life so lightly. One impassioned 
; young man braved the telegraph op- 

Archie C. Edwards, founder of the| erators to wire fervently: “Darling 
draftettes-to-dance with soldiers idea, | constantly thinking about you, Still 
will be the central figure in a radio | very much in love. Cannot plan 
interview tomorrow over a Washing-| future for three months when I will 


“Saw picture of automatic | 


ton station in a program to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the move- 
ment. 

» When Edwards suggested a year 
ago that girls attend Army dances, 
450 registered on the opening day. 
Now the organization has 10,000 


|be out. Letter follows, All my love.” 

Officers also receive their share of 
wires from anxious mothers, wives 
|}and sweethearts. One company com- 
;}mander recently received this inti- 
| mate message: “Will you send junior 
| home as soon as he gets paid. Bill 


The Selective Service Act of 1940 
was designed to provide the United 
States with an Army of sufficient 
size to protect the mobilization of 
the man power and economic re- 
sources of the country for an all- 
out effort in the event of hostile 
attack, and to provide, after the first 
year of the act’s operation, a steady 
flow of trained soldiers into a na- 
tional reserve 

The passage of this act marked 
a departure from the traditional pol- 
icy of waiting until hostilities start- 
ed before commencing organization 
of the nation’s man power for de- 
fense. The act was based on the 
fundamental principle that among a 
free people all able bodied male citi- 
zens are in duty bound to take arms 
in the defense of the people’s rights 
and liberties. 


These able bodied citizens consti- 
tuted the ”Militia,” and the liabil- 
ity of the militia for military service 
was so taken for granted by the 
Founding Fathers that the framers 
of the Constitution did not bother 
to define their use of the word. The 
concurrent obligation of the mem- 
bers of the militia to absorb the 
training necessary to enable them to 
discharge their duty acceptably was 
so obvious that this, too, was taken 
for granted by the framers of the 
Constitution. Article II of the Bill 
of Rights disposes of the question 
tersely — “A well-regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

The arms adequate for the defense 
of the nation when the Bill of Rights 
was written—except for artillery, 
and the horses necessary for artil- 
lery and cavalry—could be kept con- 
veniently in the home. The weapons 
created by the machine age had not 
been dreamed of. So, in spite of the 
unhappy experiences of the militia 
when they faced trained troops, the 
pioneer-planted notion that the citi- 
zenry could “spring to arms” per- 
sisted long after the conditions 
which created it had disappeared. 

The passage of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act was, in fact, a formal recog- 
nition by Congress that the mechan- 
ical age had superseded the frontier 
period. Tanks, airplanes, chemical- 
warfare equipment, grenades, mor- 
tars and bulky automatic weapons 
cannot be kept in the home. Nor 
can training in the handling of com- 
bat vehicles be given on Main Street, 
in a city playground or a village 
park. 





Jefferson’s Men Buy 
$20,000 Defense Bonds 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS Mo.— 
Soldiers here have purchased more 
than $20,000 in defense savings 
stamps and bonds since sale of the 
stamps and bonds was introduced 
one year ago. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, 
sale of bonds and stamps multiplied 
several times. During December 
sale of defense bonds totaled $2,568. 
This was doubled in January when 
$5,137 in bonds was purchased at the 
post. The total for December more 
than trebled the November figure, 





Washington young women registered. | is still very bad.” 





THIS IS YOUR ARMY, 


MTHS CLeCtine Serviceman yoann, 


can be quickly restored by refresher 
courses. Congress recognized this 
and provided, in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, that citizens once trained 
should be available in a reserve for 
so long as they reasonably might be 
expected to be physically fit for ac- 
tive military service. 
Subsection C of Section 2 of the 
Selective Service Act provided that 
each man “after the completion of 
his period of training and service 
shall be transferred to a re- 
serve component of the land or naval 
forces of the United States; and un- 
til he attains the age of forty-five, 
or until the expiration of a period 
of ten years after such transfer, or 
until he is discharged from such re- 
serve component, whichever occurs 
first, he shall be deemed to be a 
member of such reserve component 
and shall be subject to such addi- 
tional training and service as may 
now or hereafter be prescribed by 
law: Provided, that any man who 
completes at least twelve months 
training and service in the land 
forces .. . and who thereafter serves 
satisfactorily in the Regular Army 
or the active National Guard for a 
period of at least two years, shall 
in time of peace, be relieved from 
any liability to serve in any reserve 
component of 
forces of the United States and from 
further liability for the training and 
service under subsection B (of the 
Selective Service Act—Ed.) but noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prevent any such man, 
while in a reserve component of 
such forces from being ordered or 
called to active duty in such forces.” 
In accord with the policy of pro- 
viding as large a trained reserve as 
possible at the earliest moment and 
establishing a steady flow of trained 
personnel into this reserve, the War 
Department, about 15 months after 
the Selective Service Act 
operative, 
above the age of 28 and replacing 


Skills once developed, however, | 


neil T 
i | 





them with men under that age 
though those beyond the age. 
had not received a full 
training. 

This procedure established 
cleus of a reserve which COUld by 
expected, in the course of g 
years to make available Several mi, 
lions of reserves for a national] 
gency. Not the least of the 
tages of this system lay in the 
that the men returned to ciyjj lite 
after their period in the Army 
the United States, had been indg, 
trinated with a sense of the pe 
responsibility of the individual cith 
zen for the security of the nation, 

The extent to which this indos 
trination had succeeded was q 
strated on December 7—after J, 
had attacked the United States Naval 
Base at Pearl Harbor, T. H,, without 
warning. Within a few hours after 
news of the attack had been brogg, 
cast by radio Army agencies through, 
out the country received thoy 
of calls from men who recently hay 
been discharged from service ay 
placed in the reserve. These regery,§ years 8 


ey 
year 


the ny. 




















ists did not inquire whether or agg L 09% 
they might expect to be called begs Hon of 
into the service. All they wanted s§ Me," 
know was where they should repo i 0- 
—and when. In ar 
With the forcing of war on tg)" 5P 
the land or naval| United States by Japan the firy you'd t 
fruits of the Selective Service A¢ late fo 
were garnered. For the first ting Americ 
in its history the nation entered yp [ment 
war with upwards of a million avg 
a half soldiers under arms. It aly) ®! ° 
had a small reserve, composed ¢@ and Pr 
those over the age of 28 who h be may 
been discharged to make room f 
trainees. vf DEDIC 
With such a force, adequate ig, 
provide security while the nati that 
prepared to exert its full might i J. M. 
an all-out effort, the governmen| the 1s 
was able calmly and deliberately «g ume 
make plans for offensive actic Ah 
became | which is the only positive defen oy 
began discharging men|and the only guarantee of decisi since 1 
victory. oy 
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QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—The night trek 
of a Field Artillery battalion, mechanized, 
from Fort Davis to Camp Paraiso and then 
to Rio Hato, the first motor cavalcade ever 
to make the trans-isthmian journey com- 
pletely by land on its own wheels, is one 
of these “now it can be told” stories. 


Like Morgan’s historic march, or the open- 
ing of the Canal to traffic, the first overland 
movement of the United States troops from 
@ coast to coast across Panama by road, in a 
little over six hours, will not soon be for- 
gotten. It would be an important event even 
if the world were not at war. A few months 
hence, when the “road” has been changed 
from a bulldozer’s narrow, meandering track 
into a boulevard of coricrete, the transit time 
can be cut to a fraction. Now, in places, 
jungle vines hang over the road to brush 
the tops of vehicles passing beneath. 

The first element, consisting of command 
cars, kitchen and supply vehicles and light 
pickup trucks, left Fort Davis with the recon- 
naissance officer leading at 4:30 p.m., Jan. 
28. The firing batteries, with their half-track 
cars and guns, formed the second element. 


Reconnoitered First 

The route had been carefully reconnoitered 
in a command car the week before. A suc- 
®cessful transit had been made at the time. 
Only a few days before that, it had been im- 
possible to go more than about three-fourths 
of the way. Then giant bulldozers were still 
at work scraping a single track around the 
contours of hills where machetes, axes and 





FOLLOW MORGAN’S MARCH 


saws had barely finished cutting the initial 
slice out of virgin jungle. 


The leading vehicle struck the new high- 
way just short of Cativa at 5:30 p.m., the 
hour at which Trans-Isthmian Highway offi- 
cials had agreed to halt cement-laying ac- 
tivities long eough to permit the convoy to 
pass. The movement was timed perfectly, 
the Zone Police assisting at strategic points 
along the route from Fort Davis to the new 
road, to insure a steadily moving column. 
Their help was welcome, since it had seemed 
wise to load the organization’s own motor- 
cycles and untried riders into trucks for the 
transit. The mud was much too deep for 
them. 


In fact, the mud was too deep for any or- 
dinary vehicles in several places where it 
had rained the night before. The difficult 
terrain caused some gaps in the column as it 
was checked through the control point at 
Madden Dam. The road, in addition to being 
about the consistency of tomato bisque in 
some places (and about the same color), was 
so narrow among the hills in the rain forest 
that drivers had to hug the hillsides closely 
or risk sliding off into the deep, dense jungle, 
with some possibility of never recovering 
equipment. The Public Roads Administration 
had spotted tractors and bulldozers at points 
where trouble was most likely to occur. 
Perhaps, it was the sight of these monsters 
sitting around waiting that caused the driv- 
ers to take extra care, for only once was it 
necessary to call upon the road gang for 


Artillery Rolls Across C. Z. Isthmus 


tractor assistance. 
No Communications 

Lack of communications made march re- 
sults and progress unpredictable. There was 
no opportunity to use either motorcycles or 
radio for column control until the march 
was nearly over. Nevertheless, the head of 
the column pulled into Camp Paraiso at 7:30 
p.m. As the firing batteries came in, each 
was in turn led to its rendezvous area and, 
after bedding down the vehicles, shelter- 
halves were pitched. Despite the difficult 
conditions, the crossing had been made with- 
out loss of a single vehicle. 

The main body departed from Camp Pa- 
raiso at 10:30 a.m. next day. The motor- 
cycles, most of them with less than 50 miles 
on their speedometers, were sent on ahead. 
They constituted the “advance guard” under 
command of the reconnaissance officer. It 
was their job to find out, upon arrival at 
the Department Training Center, where the 
organization's bivouac area was to be, where 
the vehicles could be parked, allot battery 
areas and find out about camp regulations, 
methods of supply, rations, equipment, open- 
ing of buildings, and then to see that each 
battery was led directly to its own motor 


park and campsite without halting the 
column. 
Ordinarily the motorcycles would have 


been ‘in camp long before the main body, but 
they rode through a sea of rain all the way 
from the Canal Zone border to Rio Hato. 
They, arrived at 3;50 p.m,, just 29, minutes 
before the leading element of the main body: 


in 6 Hours 


Two riders discovered that the black 
stripe in the concrete highway was slippeq 
enough to toss them on their respective ea 
take the paint off front fenders, smash 
headlights and severely dent the pride of thi 
cyclists. 
Hazards Are Many 

Then came the first wooden bridge with 
steep grade leading down to it and 
came the reconnaissance officer who 


















a nine-dollar raincoat and rediscovered iq¢ 


wet wood and wet rubber deserve more® 
and consideration. The long stretches 
bulldozed clay with puddles that couldn't! 
sounded before they were hit, rocks 48 

pery as cakes of soap in the bathtub, * 
high-crowned tar or oiled pavements, 

the inevitable “soup-bowls” where high 
tractors and trucks were “pioneering, 

constituted hazards. Fortunately, all 


camp safely and from now on can be “| 


sidered veteran riders. The battalion w% 
bivouac by dark. 

While driving through the rain fore 
was not difficult to picture in the minds 
how Morgan and his band had fought 
jungle, and to point to areas where he 
have experienced great difficulty in 8 
through on foot. But it was easier by # 
look ahead to see the time when, 4 
months from now, the road will be a ge® 
ribbon of concrete along which it W 
possible for limousines, jeeps or jalopy 
span a continent in less time than it ¥ 
to drive from Brooklyn to the Bronx if 
hour. 
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Army Times, Wasnincton, D. C., Marcu 7, 1942 











. + Yank and the 


j As Brothers Reune at Scott. 


gcOTT FIELD, Ill.—Scott Field 
gas the scene of an allied war con- 
when Leading Air Craftsman 
j Smith, Royal Canadian Air 
trainee, visited his brother, 

prt. Norman F. Smith, 56ist Tech. 


BITS OF BLISS 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—-Eight years 
ago, Pvt. Lyle Hooker, 81st Ordnance 
‘Company, began a friendly 7,000-mile 
gorrespondence with a young. Japa- 
nese dental student studying at 


Tokyo. 


On re-examination of these old 
witers, Hooker, now a member of 
the U. S. Armed Forces, has revised 
pis interpretations of them in the 
fight of recent events. 

Although for the most part, the 
tontents are trivial and innocent, 
there are entries that prove very 
interesting today. 

‘Til call on you seven or eight 

after,” wrote the young Nippon, 

I. Onwabaro, “that is, after gradua- 
ca tlon of this school . . . For this pur- 
want pose I'm studying English conversa- 
ould Teport tion.” ; “ 

In another epistle, he wrote: “Can 

speak Japanese? No? Ho, ho, 

ie oud better study it or you will be 

Service Adi ite for the civilization in the East. 

first time American civilization is material, but 

| entered Oriental one is that of spirit, virtue.” 

million ai “I want to go to America as soon 

ns. It aly ican,” he wrote in still another, 

omposed and Private Hooker points out that 
8 who hale be MAY think he is on his way. 
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DEDICATION 

The weather was a bit brisk for 
that sort of thing, but Brig. Gen. 
J. M. Swing, formerly commanding 
Bthe Ist Cavalry Division Artillery, 
‘I plunged bravely into the pool. 

He was dedicating the brand new 
division artillery swimming pool, 
which has been under construction 
since last fall. 

The new concrete pool, 60 by 100 
feet, was paid for by enlisted men, 
non-commissioned officers and officers 
of the organizations. Labor was by 
enlisted men. 

General Swing, recently promoted 
from Colonel, has been reassigned to 
the 82nd Division, Camp Claiburne, 
la. 
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MISSES OUT 

A picture appearing in last week's 
Fort Bliss Cavalcade will not be be- 
lieved by Pvt. George A. Clary of 
Battery A, 61st FA. 

It shows Rosalind Russell, beaute- 
ous Hollywood star, within an ace of 
kissing his ear as he lies sound asleep 
in a hospital award. 

It happened when Miss Russell 
Visited the Station Hospital. She 
entered Ward 5, where Clary was 
hospitalized for a minor injury, and 
where he lay dead to the world. 

She put a finger to her lips and 
trept up to pose. Cameras flashed 
and everybody laughed—but Private 
Clary didn’t even wake up. 





“2  |OONTEST 
vies Fort Bliss soldiers have a chance 
Pk aaa for $20 in prize money if they can 
get their think-tanks in operation 
ERC ~* and bat out a catchy song “to be 
rIGKREN mete campaign purposes.” 
ready, after El Paso USO or 


ganizations announced the contest, 
toldier-rhymers began licking the 
ends of their pencils and thinking 
Up apt rhymes for “Jap.” 
The contest opened Feb. 26 and 
doses March 26. Songs will be 
judged on the basis of originality, 
practicality and appeal. 
Included on the roster of judges 
lt Major Forrest Agee of Fort Bliss 
Reception Center. 
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An eight-week series of orienta- 

lectures for all enlisted men and 
tficers on the post will be concluded 
Next week with speeches by Maj. 
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it and @9Gn. Innis P. Swift, 1st Cavalry Di- 
r who mn, and Brig. Gen. Charles H. 
iscovered # ardt, 2nd Brigade, 1st Cavalry 
rve more? n 





ion. 
stretches 4 General Swift is to speak on “The 
















at couldn't of the American Soldier Fight- 
rocks as 8 for His Country,” and General 
bathtub, "tthardt’s topic is “Our National 
vements, 1939-41 

here highw -_ — a 

cnet aaa Senate Bill Recommends 


n can be © 


, 0m * eye 
ttalion was en's Army Auxiliary 





A bill recommending creation of a 
rain forest ®men’s Auxiliary Corps for serv- 
the mind's with the U. S. Army has been 
ad fought “animously approved by the Senate 
here he Affairs Committee on recom- 












‘ity in ge lation of the War Department. 
asier by fa bill is identical with the one 
when, 4 “viously approved by the House 
ll be a ges itary Affairs Committee. 


ich it will T Under the measure, the corps would 
| or jlo Rt be a part of the Army but would 
than it only women’s organization 






RAF Talk Shop 


Sch. Sq. a student in the radio 
school here. 

The reunion was the first for the 
brothers since October, 1941, when 
the two parted at their home in 
Waco, Tex., Earl to join the RCAF 
and Norman the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. 

Craving immediate action, Earl 
Smith, after attending Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex., for one year, 
joined the RCAF and was sent to 
the basic training school at Windsor, 
Ont., where he recently completed 
his five months of ground training. 
Upon return from his present fur- 
lough, Smith will begin flight train- 
ing which will qualify him for aerial 
combat duty. 

The Smiths, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman N. Smith, Waco, Tex., come 
from a fighting family for two more 
brothers already are in military serv- 
ice. 

Lt. Caldwell P. Smith graduated 
as a communications officer from 
Scott Field in the December class 
and brother Tarleton is at present 
a member of the U. S. border patrol. 





Board Rejects 7-Footer 
But He Finds His Niche 


SAVANNAH AIR BASE, Ga.—Fel- 
low-employes of the Post Exchange 
at Savannah Army Air Base, Savan- 
nah, Ga., are happy to have Arnold 
Grayson around. Arnold is a great 
help when packages have to be 
placed on high shelves. 

Rejected by his Selective Service 
board at Hardeeville, ‘S. C., last sum- 
mer, Arnold obtained a job at the 
Post Exchange warehouse as a civil- 
ian employe. The members of his 
board had taken a look at his height, 
and had asked only one question: 
“How tall are you?” 


He replied: “Seven feet, two 
inches”, “That’s all’, the board told 
him. 





Y Teaches Jiujitsu 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Han- 
cock’s intent to leave no stone un- 
turned to beat the Axis is extended 
right through the post YMCA. It 
was announced this week that among 
activities to be featured in the Y’s 
new gym will be instruction calcu- 
lated to beat the Japs at their own 
game—jiujitsu. Other classes will 
be held in boxing, wrestling, gym- 
nastics, floor hockey, badminton and 
volleyball. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


and 


PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
To Get Started 


Mother’s Day—May 10 


Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1283 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-132 








REAL ESTATE 


LAND IN FLA, N. J. and CALIF. 
$1.00 monthly buys an acre. F. Delker, 
2107 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 











ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 









Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 


Many attractive 
buys. Make extra $3.50 
money, too. From 
Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥ 
Discriminating Camera Fans! 
RAY'S FOR MORE VALUE— 


BETTER SERVICE 
8 mpeeure Rolls, 2 Raykraft Oviate 25e 


of each . 
Miniature Rolls enlarged 3 to 6 times, 8 ex- 
posures, fine Raykraft prints, 25c. 16 exposures, 
50c. 35 MM., 36 exposures, 3x4 Raykraft en- 
largements, &). Unexcelled quality. Prompt 
Service. Leaders since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


DEPT. 45-E, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


| ey CHOICE Z 


of 3 OFFERS: 


ORDER BY NUMBER -ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Eight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 9 Re 


fessional Bromide Enlargements 
1. Sixteen Fimerfotos ....- 
Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- nN 
a Tid Colored Balargement...) COM | 
SOLDIER ! — You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 





eee 





Bronx in*EMthorized to serve with it, except 
Army Nurse Corps. 








FINERFOTOS, Bex *°°-S7 Minneapolis, Minn 








PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 piain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F, Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


READ 


‘Archibald Black’s 


STORY OF FLYING 


267 Pages, 
graphs 








Here is the sweeping and incident- 
packed chronicle of man's conquest of 
the air, beginning with his earliest as- 
pirations and ending with his plans for 
the future. Black tells of the early ex- 
periments of Maxim, Langley, Curtiss, 
Zeppelin and the Wrights and of the 
trials of a budding industry. The author 
had had personal experience in avia- 
tion dating back to 1910; he knows avia- 
tion inside out; and he knows how to 
bring you the personalities, the suc- 
cesses and failures that make up its 
story. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Personal Stationery 
100 Sheets—100 Envelopes 


$1 Delivered to You 
Size of paper 6x10% inches. Envelopes 


to match. Both printed with your 
name and address. Please remit with 
order to 


S. J. GOULD, Montgomery, N. Y. 


Military Stationer 











QUALITY FIRST! 
6 or 8 Exp. Roll Dev. & Printed 
One Set of Prints 245c 


Two Sets of Prints 
Reprints, 3c ea. 


BEE FILM CO. 


Station H, Portland, Oregon 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class mater, If you mail 
aad films with message enclosed, 


class tage must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 


dress plainly with your name and 





dress on cover. 

















PHOTO FINISHING 


JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, Gate - 
manent; try one order, 25. Mo, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, 








ROLL DEVELOPED. 16Deckledged Perma- 


nent prints, 25c. Reliable, Fast Service. 
Photo-Lab, 806 8. Wabash, Dept. E. 
Chicago. 





Three Prints each good negative in 
roll, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
2%c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-398, Des Moines, 
towa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
$1.50. “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 


16—REPRINTS—25c; 80 Reprints, $1.00 
Rolis developea, 2 prints each negative 
and FREE Enlargement Coupon 25c. 
Douglas Photo Co., Springfield, Hlinois. 

















RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


— BY — 
Lieut. Wm. L. Stephens, Jr. 


$1 PER COPY 
e POSTPAID 
Here's a 


book for everyone who 
wants to know how to shoot and how 
to become an expert marksman. The 
author describes and illustrates the 
technique of rifie marksmanship in 
the following chapters: 

You, Too, Can Become An Expert 
Marksman; The Target Rifle; .22 
Caliber Long Rifle Ammunition; 
The Sportime Scope; The Shoot- 
ing Coat and Glove; The Score 
Book; The Rifleman’s Kit; Regu- 
lation Shooting Positions; Sights, 
Sighting and Aiming; Trigger 
Squeezing; “~~ and Hold- 
ing; Cleaning and Care of the 
Rifle; Target Reading and Wind 
Direction; and Range Routine. 


~ Army Times 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 

















PHOTO FINISHING 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25¢ 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 








Rolls Developed, two prints each and 
two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25¢. 
Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%e. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo, 





SPECIAL OFFER. Your roll finished. 
Each picture made 4x6. Enclose 30c 
and mail to Rexograph Photo Co., 
Box 99, Springfield, Ill. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good nega- 
tive (limit 16 prints), 25¢ comn. Reprints 
2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, 
Colorado, 





20 reprints 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
enlargements 25c. Prompt Guaranteed 
aoe Filmshop (AT 22) Sweetwater, 
‘exas, 





AGENTS WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE money making opportunity. 
Sell military uniforms, insignia, novelties, 
etc. Send for free 32-page catalog and 
complete details. March Military Equipment 
Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York. 














JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60¢. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


And 16 prints, or 8 prints 








ee 35mm Film Develoned 
sone 1.08 
Free Mailing Containers 


and 2 enlargements............. 
And 36 3x4 Prints... cscs 
MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 


REPRINTG................2¢ each, 100 for $1.56 
18 Exposure Bolll...........ccecccseseeeese: OO 
109 N. DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, Mi. 














“FIRST AID” 
«+ for your .. 


ELECTRIC 


RAZOR 
ALL MAKES 


Let ws make your old electric shaver work 
like new! Guaranteed repairs by factory ex- 
perts. Prompt service. Surprisingly low 
prices. Send in razor for an estimate. 














Military Lighters 


SOC Pesos 


Choice of Army and}. 
Air Corps Colorful | 
Emblem _Designs|® 
Beautifully Engraved ;« 
in Full Colors !j/ 
Packed in Individual |* 
Gift Box — Makes 
Attractive Souvenir | 4 
Gift Item. Not ai 
Novelty but a Relia- }; 
ble 


Yours Today! 














PACKAR "Ghoves Div, 480 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York City. 





Brinker Supply Co. | 1 
Box 
| Steubenville, Ohie 











“_the Best Investment 
| Ever Made!” 


—writes Brig. General David L. 
Brainard, U. S. Army, Retired. 


He referred to the $1,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining this 
‘Association ... with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 
Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
Navy .. . active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 
|| their patronage. 
You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dellars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 
lifetime. There are no further 
dues or assessments. Write today 
for a copy of our new “Invitation 
to Membership” folder giving full 
details. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 
730 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send ome copy of 


During the many years we 


the best in photo finishing. 


below. 


Enlargements 


Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 


the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 


Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


have done Mail Order Photo 


We know our customers want 


30c 


Only 





included) 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 


30c 


Only 





eee 


largement included) 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 


30¢ 


Only 





best negative 


25 or more 2c each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 
Fine Grain Developing 





“Invitation to Membership” folder 
and other information relating to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 


NAME......... RANK 





ADDRESS 




















18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 




















Box 184 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from 
eninened Only 
Contact Prints without enlargements 


3x4 Prints 


6 Exp. Univesx 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


30c 


3c each 
100 or more 1}/2c each 


CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
No Free Enlargements 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Pace 16 


Army Times, WasHINcTON, 





D. C., Marcu 7, 1942 














AKF in Ireland 
Gets Red Cross 
Nervice Clubs 


The American Red Cross will 
establish two service clubs for 
soldiers, sailors and marines from 
the United States now on duty 
in Northern Ireland, Chairman 
Norman H. Davis announced. 

The clubs, in two cities in the 
leave area in North Ireland, will be 
operated for enlisted personnel on 
leave from camps, and for sailors 
and marines on’ shore leave. Recre- 
ational facilities, sleeping quarters 
and canteens will be provided in the 
clubs because adequate facilities for 
U. S. military men visiting the near- 
by cities are not now available. 

Chairman Davis pointed out that 
Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff, has designated the American 
Red Cross as the agency to furnish 
welfare and recreational service to 
American expeditionary forces. Plans 
now are under way to estabilsh sim- 





ilar Red Cross service clubs for en- 
listed personnel on leave wherever 
the commanding officers of America’s 
outpost forces request 
Mr. Davis said. 

The clubs in North Ireland are 
being set up by Bernard S. Carter, 
Red Cross delegate to Great Britain, 
who will maintain general supervision 








ATTIRED 
civilian employes at Foster Field, Tex., 
and tactical piloting school. 
_ order tc keep up with the Army. 


FORT BRAGG, N, C.—Pfc. Jesse J. Surels of the 17th FA, a 
| unit of the 13th FA Brigade here, was awarded a citation for 
“superior guard duty” and was given a letter of recommendation | 


Guard’s Philo Vance Deduction 
en Speeds Return of Stolen Truck 


in new powder-blue uniforms, 


new 


They were recently outfitted in 


these gals are 


he first “hit the silk” 
reer 
make flying safer. 


thirty years’ service 
March 31, 1940. 
Unable, however, to 


Kelly Field believes 


life by Kelly airmen. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


tonio, Tex., 


aerial gunnery 





over Bottriell since 


of experimental 


Possessor of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for his outstanding contri- 
butions to aviation, Bottriell ended 


of the eighteen-foot silken life-savers, 
Bottriell returned under civil service 
to famed Kelly Field a year later 
to apply his skill and experience 
to a vital job he probably under- 
stands better than any man alive. 


can show 96 perfect scores on chutes 
from his department in 96 leaps for 


Before 1917-18, the small and wiry 


very rfesh air did his test jumping 
from balloons, following his first try 
at Nashville, Mich. He “ 
side” of an airplane first at San An- 
during World War I, 
using a balloon-type chute. 

Aviation has been making a fuss 


Vet of Countless Jum 
Now Packs ’em at Kel 


KELLY FIELD, Tex.—In parachute-conscious America, 
Kelly Field is relying on Ralph W. Bottriell, retired air corps 4 
sergeant to “keep ’em opening.” 

And Bottriell can do it, too, though it has been forty yes 


to begin a ca->— 
jumping to 


in the Army parachute. From 


resist the lure| 8'avity on even 


said, 
in Bottriell. He 
tation: 
enthusiast for 


ally in proving 


went over the 
for airplane use.’ 


ripeords, 


that it day in 








over the Red Cross service clubs | by Col. Reese M. Howell, his commanding officer. 


for American forces assigned to the | 
British Isles. 
Robert C. 
London staff, now 
lecting quarters for the clubs. 
Lewis, a long-time staff member 
of the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, will be field supervisor for 
all activities with armed forces in 
the British Isles. As a field director 
for the Red Cross military and naval 
welfare service, Lewis worked with 
military men in Langley Field and 
Quantico, Va., and was field super- 
visor for five southern states. He was 
assigned to the American Red Cross 
staff in London in June, 1941. 
Additional personnel, both men and 
women, trained in Red Cross welfare 
and recreational work for the armed 
forces, will be sent to North Ireland 
to operate the clubs. A committee 
of American volunteers, resident in 
the country, also will be formed, Mr. 
Davis said, to aid in the work and to 
provide other recreation for the men 
on leave, such as sight seeing trips. 


Lewis of the Red Cross | 
is in Ireland se-| 


Arrive in West Indies 


Safe arival of two field directors 
assigned to serve with American 
armed forces in offshore bases was 
announced by. the American Red 


Cross. Both are in the Dutch West 
Indies off the coast of Venezuela. 
Orry C. Walz is in Curacao, and 


Deedrick C. Poshusta, 


-Office Ladies 
Join the USO 


is in Aruba. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga. 
four ladies employed in the 
the quartermaster here joined the 
Girls’ Service Organization, a new 
group sponsored by the USO to help 
entertain the soldiers of this post at 


Twenty- 


various social activities 

These ladies volunteered their 
services following a _ request by 
Harry Williamson, director of the 
USO at the old Hinesville Armory. 
The new organization, to be desig- 
nated as the GSO will supply part- 
ners for the Stewart enlisted men 
at dances, bridge parties, in dra- 
matics, party games, beach parties, 
outdoor hikes and Sunday evening 
social hours. 

Mr. Williamson explained to the 
ladies employed by the QMC the 
urgent need for feminine partners 
to help entertain the soldier. He said 
that transportation home will be pro- 
vided the members after dances and 
other social events when they stay 
after office hours to participate in 
these activities 

The ladies who volunteered their 
services live in Savannah, Hinesville, 
Jesup, Lambert and other commu- 
nities in the vicinity of Camp 
Stewart. 

Set Prize Photos 

FORT HAMILTON, N. Y.—Prize- 
winning pictures, work of the na- 
tion’s leading lens experts, were pre- 

, sented to Hamilton by the Photo- 


graphic Committee of the Citizens 
Committee for the Army and Navy. 
Famous scenes shown at leading 
galleries now hang on the walls of 
the Fort Hamilton day rooms as a 


reenlt af the cammittec’s conerneitv 


office of | 


| of a truck flash on. 


for the highway. 


and he went ‘down to check with the 
He found that no trucks 
dis- 


dispatcher. 


had been issued either keys or 


He immediately 
went to block its path as it headed 
The driver showed 
Surels his dispatch slip and drove on. 

Surels, however, was not 


While walking his post in thes 
motor park carefully checking all | patch 
| vehicles, Pfc. Surels saw the lights 


satisfied 





slips for 


Several hours later, because of this 
coordinated effort, 
driver were apprehended a few miles 
from the reservation. 


Blanding 


CAMP aehiecene, 


camp against 
Jacksonville Golden 





in New York. 
National Junior AAU 


several hours. The | 


officer of the day was immediately | Lt. Ladney ‘New Coach 
notified and the state highway patrol | 
was warned to be on the alert for| 
the Army vehicle. 


| officer, 


Ladney 





Lieutenant 


both truck and 





| Former Champ to Lead 
in Gloves 


tellanos will lead Army boxers of this 
competition 
Gloves 
scheduled to get under way Feb. 

Costellanos was the 112-pound mem- 
ber of the Jacksonville team last year 
He formerly held the 


won several amateur crowns. 


CAMP STEWART, Ga 
|M. Ladney, Camp Stewart subsistence 
is the new coach of the bas- 
ketball team of the QM Detachment. 


C. Crawford as coach of the QM 
quintet when the latter’s official du- 
ties on the post forced him to retire 
from the sports scene. 


open only 
Fla.—Joe Cos- 


in the 
tourney 


23.| his chute opened 


him through the 
title and has 
vertical fin, 


Lt. William | cut. The pilot 
the ship. 

Today, 
are forgotten by 
succeeded Lt. 


to be used in 





in aviation’s hall 


May, 1919, at McCook Field, 
O., when he made the first 
be perofrmed by Army y 
with a manually-operated, f 


jumps from altitude ranging } 
1,000 and 20,000 feet. 
and was our ceiling, those 


Bottriell’s invitations to 4 
in the name of research led 
tributes, like that on his D, F, 
“By untiring effort, fe 
néss, and disregard of persor 
ger, Sergeant Bottriell aided 


chute not only posstnte but p 


At 57, Bottriell has quel 
but he follows p 
news with great 
recently that he never quite 
the Caterpillar Club, an organi 
to birdmen who | 
leaped to save their lives. “I 
planned my jumps,” he said, B 
sustained serious injury only! 

While preparing for a test 


000 feet in sub-zero weather 


old D-H. His arm carried a 
and his body cra 
through the horizontal stabiliz 
floated to earth half-frozen and] 
miraculously 


thrills of pioneer 


he fits a new cadet with a p 
Kelly's war-tif 
vanced classes. Few cadets kn 
name belongs with other great 
























































then on, he 
terms -in eg 


“Twent 


dave. 


the free-type4 


zeal. He 


prematurely 


tail assembly 


Bottriell each 


of fame. 
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Comics that bring 
the world’s greatest 


heroes right to your camp. 


Here are the two new comic 


magazines that men in the service are wild 


SEAS ey 


yy es 


Sinead Me esa idbed Li auth ae ne Ao 





about. They are something entirely different... 
not “kid” comics, but true stories about real people. 


PECIAL war edition of REAL 
HEROES. All in one magazine, 


the stories of world leaders like 
General George Marshall, General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill . . . and leading 
them all, an inspiring original por- 
trait of President Roosevelt. Other 
fine comics features too, all in the 


current issue of REAL HEROES. 
Don't miss it! You will want to keep 
this special edition as a great rec- 


ord of leaders of the World at War. 


10°A COPY 
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HE great MacArthur—read 


about him! In TRUE COMICS 
you'll find the life story of our most 


popular hero of the day. And in 
same issue of TRUE COMICS, 


thrilling saga of Capt. Colin Kelly, 
and other swell comics about men 


who have done big things. Get 
important issue now! 


BOTH ON SALE 


AT THE CANTEEN 
Parents’ Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
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